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THE WINDS, 


The winds are hurrying by me with a tone, 
"That tells of sorrows past, of woes to come. 
Desolate, their wings are sweeping, 
Like ocean wailing, or its monsters keeping 
Their howling waicho’er storms that yet lie sleeping. 
Tell me, ye winds, stop on your course and say, 
What ye have witness’d on your feartul way, 
Have ye swept through the lone deserted halls, 
Where once bright visions flash’d and jewels shone ? 
Where now the moonbeams glance on ruin’d walls, 
And thy voice mingles with hoarse waterfalls, 
Dashing neglected over rugged stones, 
And struggling with their roar to drown thy moans? 
Have ye rush’d in your might and wrath, 
By those towers where many have wept? 
Waking in your dark midnight path 
Low echoes which long have slept. 
Have ye lefi them still and motionless, 
Standing in stately loneliness ? 
Have ye poured out your strength in caves, 
Insullen murmurs deep, 
Where beneath the angry waves 
Sea-nymphs their vigils keep, 
O’er the graves ofihose who lie sleeping 
Beneath the dashing surge, 
With its hollow moans for requiem, 
And thy wild notes for dirge? 


They auswer not—they pass me with a groan— 
Still rashing on totheir mysterious home! 





VOM BURKE OF OURS. 
CHAPTER LVL 
4 ‘SALLE DE POLICE.’ 


When I entered the breakfast-room the following morning, 1 found Du- 
chesne stretched before the fire, in an easy chair, busily engaged in reading the 
Moniteur of that day where a long list of imperial ‘ ordonnances’ nearly filled 
three columns. 

‘Alere have I been,’ said he, ‘conning over this eatalogue of princely 
tavour these tweaty minntes, and yet cannot discern one word of our well-be- 
loved cousins Capiains Burke and Duchesne ; and yet there seems to be a hail- 
storm of promotions. Some of them have got grand duchies—some, princi- 
palities—some have the cross of the Legion—and, here, by Jove, are soine 
endowed with wives. Now that his Majesty has taken to christening and 
marrying, L suppose we shall soon see him administering all the succours of 
holy church. Have you much interest in hearing that ‘Talleyrand is to be 
called Prince of Benevente, and Murat is now Grand Duke of Berg; that 
Sebastiani isto be married to Mademoiselle de Coigny ; and Monsieur De- 
eazes, fils de M. Decazes, has taken some one else to wife. Oh dear, oh 
dear! Is all very tiresome, and not even the fete of Si. Napoleon ——’ 

‘Of whom ? said I, laughing. 

‘St. Napoleon—parbleu !—it’s no joking matter, Lassure you—here is the 
letter of the cardinal legate to the archbishops and bishops of France, com- 
manding that the first Sunday in the August of each year should be set apart 
to celebrate his saintship, with an account of the processions to take place and 
various plenary indulgences to the pious who shall present themselves on the 
occasion, Fouche could tell you the names of some people who bled freely, 
to get rid of all this trumpery ; in good sooth, it’s rather hard, if we could not 
endure St. Louis, to be obliged to tolerate St. Napoleon—Saints, like Bour- 
deaux wine, being all the more profitable, when they hayeage to mellowthem. 
1 could forgive anything, however, but this system of forced marriages; it 
smacks tao much of old Frederick for my taste ; and one cannotalways have 
the luck of your friend General D’ Auvergne.’ 

I feit my cheek grow burning hot at the words ; Duchesne did not notice my 
confusion, bat continued :— And yet, of all the ill-assorted unions for which 
sainted Majesty will have to account hearatier, that was unquestionably the 
most extraordinary.’ 

‘But I have heard, and I believe it too, that the marriage was not of the 
Emperor’s making; it was purely a matter of liking.’ 

‘Come, come, Burke,’ said he laughing, ‘you will not tell me that the hand- 
somest girl at the court, with a large dowry, an ancient name, and every ad- 
vantage of position, marries an old weather-beaten soldier, the senior officer of 
her own father, once, of her own free-will and choice. ‘The thing is absurd. 
No, no. These are the imperial recompenses, when grand duchies are scarce 
and contiscations few. ‘The Emperor does not travel for nothing: he brought 
back with him from Egypt something beside his Mameluke guard— that clever 
trick the Pachas have of providing a favourite with an ex-sultana. There, 





there—don’t look so angrily: we shall both be marshals of France one of 


these days, and that may reconcile one to a great deal.’ 

: You are determined to Owe hothing of your promotion to a blind devotion 
to Napoleon—that’s certain,’ said {, annoyed at the tone of insolent dispar- 
agement in which he spoke, . 

‘ You are right—perfectly right there,’ replied he, in a quiet tone of voice. 
‘No man would rather hug himself up in an illusion, if he could but make it 
minister to his pleasure or his enjoyment: but when it does neither—when the 
material is so flimsy as to be seen through at every minute, [ throw it from 
me as a worthless garment, untit to wear’ , . 

‘Can you, then deem Napoleon's glory such V 

‘Ot course to me, it is. How am fa Sharer in his triumphs. save as the 
charger that marches in the cavaleade? You don’t perceive that I, as the 
descendant of an old loyalist family, would have fared tar better with the 
Bourbons, from reasons of blood and kindred; and a hundred times better 
with the Jacobins, from very recklessness,’ ; 

‘ How then came it———’ 

‘{ will spare you the question. I neither liked emigration, nor the guil- 
lotine, and preferred the slow suffering of ennui. to the quick death of the 
scaffold. ‘There has been but one career in France for many days past. I 
adopted it, as much from necessity as choice—] followed it, more from habit 
than either,’ : 

‘ But you cannot be insensible to the greatness of 
cess in arms.’ 

‘Nor am 1; but these things are a small ingredient in patriotism. You, the 
swanger, share with us all our triumphs in the field. Butthe inherent features 
of a nation—the distinctive traits of which every son of the soil feels proud—- 
where are they now? What is France tome more than you? One half my 
kindred are exiled—of those who remain, many regard me as a renegade.— 
Their properties confiscated, themselves suspected, what tie binds them to 
this country? ‘You are not more an alien, here, than I am.’ 

And yet, Duchesne, you shed your blood freely forthissame cause you 
condemn, You charged the Praizen, some days ago, with four squadrons 

’ 
against a whole column of the Russian cavalry.” 

Ay—and would again to-morrow, boy. Had you been a gambler I 


your country, nor her suc- 





needn’t have told you, that it is the game, not ihe stake, that interesis the real 
gamester. But come, do not fancy f want to make you aconvert to these 
liresoine theories of mine. Whatsay you to the pretty Madememoiselle 
Pauline ?—did you admire her much ?’ 

‘She is unquestionably very handsome; but, if I must confess it, her man- 
ner towards me was too ungracious to make me loud in her praise.’ 

‘1 like that, I vow,’ said Duchesne, ‘that saucy air has an indescribable 
charm for me. I don’t know if itis not the very thing which pleases me most 
about her. She has been spoiled by flattery and admiration ; for her beauty 
and her fortune are prizes inthe great wheel. And that she is aware ot the 
fact is nothing wondertul, considering that she hears it repeated every 
evening of her life, by every rank in the service, fromm a marshal of 
France down to —— a captain in the chasseurs-a-cheval,’ siid he, laugh- 
inv. 

‘Who probably was one of the last to tell her so,’ said I, looking at him 
slyly. 

‘ What have we here ?’ said he suddenly, without paying any attention to 
my remark, as he again took up the Moniteur— It is rumoured that tue Rus- 
sian Prince, Debretski, was dangerously wounded this morning in an 
affair of honour; the names oi the other party and the seconds are still un- 
known; butthe efforts of the police, stimulated by the express command of 
the Emperor, will, it is to be hoped, succeed in discovering them ere long.’ 

‘Is not that the name of your Russian friend of last night, Duchesne ? 

‘Yes, and the same person too, formerly Russian minister 7t Madrid, and 
latterly residing on his parole at Paris, continued he, reading thom the pa- 
per, ‘* The decided part his majesty has taken against the practice of duel- 
ling, is strengthened on thisoccasion by a recent order of council respecting 
the prisoners on parole.’ Diable! Burke, what a crapulous turn Napoleon 
seems to have taken in regard to these Cossacks. And here follows a long 
list of witnesses, who have seen nothing, and suspicious circumstances, 
that occur every morming in the week, without remark. Afier all, I don’t 
think the empire has advanced us much onthe score of police—-the same thread- 
bare jests, the same old practical jokes amused the bourgeoisie in t.ec time ot 
Louis XIV.’ 

‘1 don’t clearly understand your meaning.’ 

‘liis simply this; that every government of France, from Pepin downwards, 
, bas understood the value of throwing public interest from time to time on a 
false scent, and to this end has maintaiseda police. Now, if for any cause 
his majesty thought proper to incarcerate that Russian prince in the ‘Temple, 
or La Force, the affair would cause a tremendous sensation in Paris, and 
soon would ring over the whole of Germany, and the rest of Europe, with 
every variation of despotism, tyranny, and all that, atiached to it, long before 
any advantages to be derived from the step could be realize}. Whereas, see 
the eflect of an opposite policy. By this reportofa duel, tor instimee—T 
cen’t mean to assert it false, here —the whole object is attained, and an admir- 
able subject of imperial praise ebtained into the bargain. Governments have 
learned wisdom trom the cutile-fish,and can muddy the water on their enemies 
at the moment of danger. I should not be surprised if the affairs of the bank 
looked badly this morning.’ 

‘It is evident, then, you disbelieve the whole statement about the duel.’ 

‘ My dear friend,’ said he, smiling, ‘ who is there in all Paris, from Mont 
Martre to St. Denis, believes or disbelieves any one thing in the times we live 
in? Have we not trusted so implicitly for years past to the light of our rea- 
son, that we have actually injured oureyesight with its brilliancy. Litue re- 
proach, indeed, to our minds, when our very senses seem to mislead us— 
when one sees the people who enter the Tuileries now, with embroidered 
coals, who, in our tathers’ days, hever came nearer to it than the Place de 
Carrousel. Helas! it’s notime ror incredulity, that’s certain. But to con- 
clude,’ saic he, turning to the paper once more—‘‘ The commissaires de po- 
lice throughout Paris have received orders to spare no effort to unravel the 
mystery, and detect the other parties in this unhappy aifair.” Military tribu- 
nal—prisoners on parole—rights of hospitality—honour of France—and the 
old peroration—the usual compliment on the wisdoin which presides over 
every department of state. How weary Ido become of all this. Let your 
barber puff his dye for the whiskers, or your boot-maker the incomparabie 
effulgence of his blacking, the thing isin keeping, no one objects to it. I 
don’t find fault with my old friend Pigault Lebrun, if he now and then plays 
the critic on himself, and shows the world the beauties they neglectiully slur- 
red over. But, Burke, have you ever seen a Bureau de Police ?’ 

‘Never; and [ have the greatest curiosity to do so.’ 

‘Come, then, I'll be a guide; the commissaire of this quarter has a very ex- 
tended jurisdiction, stretching away towards the Bois de Boulogne; and it 
there be anything in this report, he is certain to know it; and assuredly, no 
other topic will be talked of till to-morrow evening, for it’s noi opera night, 
and Talma does not play either.’ 

1 willingly accepted this proposition ; anc when our breakfast was over, we 
mounted our horses, and set out for the place in question. 

‘If the forms of justice where we are now going,’ said Duchesne, ‘ be di- 
vested of much of their pomp and ceremony, be assured of one thing, it is not 
at the expense of the more material essence, Of all the police tribunals about 
Paris, this obscure den in the Rue de Dix Sous is the most effective. Situat- 
ed ina quarter where crime is as rife as fever in the Pontine Marshes, it has 
become acquainted with the haunts and habits of the lowest class in Paris— 
the lowest class, probably, in any city of Europe. Watching with parental 
solicitude, ittracks the criminal from his step in vice, to his last deed in 
crime ; trom his petty theft, to his murder. Knowing the necessities to which 
poverty impels men, and studying with attention the impulses that grow up 
amid despair and hunger, it sees motives, through a mist of intervening 
circumstances that would baflle less subtle observers—and can trace the tor- 
tuous windings of crime, where no other sight could find the clue. Is it not 
strange, to think with what ingenuity men will investigate the minute anato- 
my of vice, and how little they will do to apply this knowledge to its remedy 2 
Like the surgeon, enainoured of his operative skill, he would rather exhibit 
his dexterity on the amputation, that his science in saving the limb. Such is 
the Bureau of the Police in the poorer quarters. In the more fashionable 
ones it takes a higher flight ; amusing the world with its scenes,alternately hu- 
morous aud pathetic, it forms a kind of feature in the literature of the period, 
and is the only reading of thousands. In these places the commissaire is 
usually a bon vivant, and a wit; despising the miserable function of adinin- 
istering the law, he takes his seat upon the bench, to cap jokes with the wit 
nesses, puzzle the complainant, and embarrass the prisoner. To the reporters, 
alone, he is civil; and in return, his poor witticisms appear in the morn- 
ing papers, with the usual “loud laughter,’ that never existed, save in type. 

As we thus chatted, we entered a quarter of dirty and narrow streets. in- 
habited by a poor-looking, squalid population—the women, with little to 
mark their sex in their coarse heavy countenances, wore coloured kerchiefs 
on their heads, in lieu of a cap, and were, for the most part, without shoes 
or stockings. The men, a brutalized, stupid race, sat smoking in the door- 
ways—scarcely lifling their eyes as we passed; or some were eating a coarse 
morsel of black rye bread, which, by their eagerness in devouring it, seemed 
an unusual delicacy. i 

‘ You scarcely believed there was such poverty in Paris,’ said he, ‘but this 
is by no means the worst of the quarter. Though M. de Champagny, in his 
late report, makes no mention of these “signs of prosperity,” we are now 
entering the region where, even in noon day, the passage is deemed perilous 
—but the number of police agents on duty to-day, will make the journey a safe 
one. 

The street we entered at the moment consisted of a mass of tall houses, 
almost falling from decay and neglect; scarcely a window remained in many 
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of them—while in front, a row of miserable booths, formed of rude planks, 
narrowed the passage toa mere path, scarce wide enough for three people 
abreast. ‘There, vice of every description and drunkenness, waited not for the 
dark hours to shroud them, but came forth in the sunlight—the ruffian shouts 
of intoxication mingling with the almost maniacal laugh of misery, or the 
reckless cnorus of some degrading song. Hali-naked wretches leaned from 
ihe windows as We passet along, some staring in stupid wonderment at our 
appearance: others saluting us with mockery and grimace—or even calling 
outto us in the slang dialect of the place. 

‘ Yes,’ said Duchesne, as he saw the expression of horror and disgust the 
scene impressed on me, ‘here are the rotting seeds of revolutions, putrifying, 
tc germinate at some future day, Starvation and vice, misery, even despair, 
inhabit every den around you. The furious and blood-ihirsty wretch of "92, 
the Chouan, the Jacobite, the escaped galley-slave, the untaken murderer, 
are here, side by side—ciiie their great bond of union. To this place men 
come for an assassin, or a false witness, as to a market, Such are the wrecks, 
the retiring waves of < revolulion has leftus. Solong as the trade of blood 
lasted, openly, like vultures, they fattened on it; but once, the reign of order 
resto:ed, they were driven to murder and outrage as a livelihood.’ 

While he was speaking we approached a narrow arched passage, within 
which a flight of stone steps arose. ‘We dismount here,’ said he; at the 
same moment a group OL laccea creatures, of every age, surrounded us to 
hold our horses, hotMoticing tie orderly who rode at some distance behind us. 
1 followed Duchesne up the steps, and along a gloomy corridor, to a little court- 
yard, where several dismounte! gendarmes were standing in a cirele chatting. 
Passing through this, we evlercd a dirty, mean-looking house, around the 
door of which several people were collected, some of whom saluted the cheva- 
lieras he came up. 

‘Who are these fellows? said I, ‘ they seem to know you.’ 

‘Oh! nothing but the common police-spies,’ said he, carelessly ; ‘ the fel- 
lows who lounge about the cabarets, and the low gambling houses. But, 
here comes one of higher mark? As he spoke, he laid his hand on the 
arm of a tall, powerful-looking man, in a blouse—he wore immense whiskers, 
and a great beard, descending Jar below hischin. ‘Ah! Bocquin, what have 
: | came to show a young triend heré the inte- 


lior vi your salle.’ 


‘ Monsieur le Capitaine, your most obedient,’ said the man, in a deep voice, 
ashe removed his casqueic, and bowed ceremoniously to us; ‘and yours also, 
Monsicur, added he, turning tome. ‘ Why, there’s yothing to speak of save 
that duel, capitaine.’ 

‘Come, come, Bovquin, no Nonsense with me. What was that story got 
up tor? 

‘Ah! You mistake Uitte, said Boequin. “Dy Juve! ihere’s a mau badly 
wounded—shot through the neck—and no one to tella word about it. No se- 
conds present—the thing done quite privately—the wounded man left at his 
own dvor, and the other ofi—heaven knows where.’ 

‘ And you believe this tale, Bocquin,’ suid Duchesne superciliously. 

‘ Believe it !—that ldo. 1 have been to see the place where the man lay ; 
and, by tracking the wheel-marks, lL have discovered they came from the 
Champs Elysees. ‘The cabriolet, too, was a private one—no fiacre has got so 
narrow a tire to the wheel.’ 

‘Closely followed up—eh, Burke ? said the chevalier, turning towards me 
with a smile of admiration at his sagacity. ‘Go on, Boequin.’ 

‘ Well, [ followed the scent to the Barriere de Etoile, where [ learned that 


one cabriolet passed towards the Bois de Boulogne, and returned in abont half 


an hour. As the pace wasa sharp one, [guessed they could not have gone 
tar, anc! so [turned into the wood at the first road to the right, where there is 
least recourse of people, and, by Jove! [was all correct. There in a small 
open space between the trees, L saw the marks of recent footsteps, and a little 
farther on found the grass covered with blood —.’ 

‘Monsieur Bocquin! Monsieur Bocquin! the commissaire wants you,’ cri- 
ed a voice from the landing of the stair; and with an apology for leaving thus 
suddenly, he turnedaway. We followed, however, curious to hear the re- 
mainder of this singular history ; and, alier some difficulty, succeeded in gain- 
ing admittance to a small room, now densely crowded with people, the most 
of whom were of the very lowest class. The commissaire speedily mace 
place for us beside him on the bench; for, like every one else in any con- 
spicuous position, he also Was an acquaintance of Duchesne. 

While the commissaire conversed with Bocquin in a low tone, we had time 
to observe the salle and its occupants. Except the witnesses, two or three of 
whom were respectable persons, they were the squalid-looking ragged wretch- 
es of the quarter, listenimg with the greedy appetite of crime to any tale of 
bloodshed. ‘The surgeon, who had just returned from visiting the wounded 
man, was wailing to be examined. To him now the commissaire directed 
his attention. It appeared that the wound was by no means of the dangerous 
characcer describeu, bem tueieiy Unrougu tne ilesiy portion of the neck, 
without injuring any part of importance. Having described circumstantial- 
ly the extent of the injury, and its probable cause, he replied to a question of 
the commissaire, that no entreaty could persuade the wou ded man to give 
any explanation of the occurrence, nor mention the name of his adversary 
Duchesne paid little apparent attention to the es idence, and before it was con- 
cluded, asked me if | wete satisfied with my police experience, and disposed 


!to move away. Just at this moment there wasa stir among ihe people around 
| the door, and we heard the officers of the court ery out— Room! make way 


there !’ and the same moment General Duroc entered, accompanied by an aide- 
de-camp. He had been sent specially by the Emperor to_ascertain what pro- 
gress the investigation had made, His majesty had determined to push the 
inquiry to its utmost limits. The general appeared dissatisfied with the little 
prospect there appear d of elucidation ; and, turning to Duchesne, remarked — 
‘This is peculiarly ill-timed just now, as negotiations are pending with 
Russia, and the prince’s*family are about the person of the Czar.’ 
Sut as the wound would seem of little consequence, in a few days, perhaps, 
the whole thing may blow over,’ said Duchesne, 

‘Jt is forthat very reason,’ replied ;Duroc, earnestly, ‘that we are pressed 
fortime. ‘The object isto mark the sentiments of his Majesty, now. Should 
the prince be once pronounced out of danger, it will be too late for sympathy.’ 

‘Oh! L perceive,’ said Duchesne, smiling; ‘your observation is most just. 
If my friends here, however, cannot put you on the track, I fear you have lit- 
tle to hope ior elsewhere.’ 

‘}am aware of that, and Monsieur Cauchois knows the great reliance his 
Majesty repeses in his skill and activity.’ 

Monsieur Cauchois, the commissaire, bowed with a most respectful air at 
the compliment, probably of all other the highest that could be paid him. 

‘ A brilliant soiree we had last evening, Duchesne,’ said the general. ‘1 
hope this unhappy affair will not close that house at present. You are aware 


the prince is the suitor of mademoiselle ” 


‘] only suspected as much,’ said the chevalier, with a peculiar smile ‘It 


was my first evening there.’ 


As General Duroc addressed a few words in a low tone to the commissaire, 


the man called Bocquin approached the bench, and handed up a small slip of 
paper to Duchesne. The chevalier opened it, and having thrown his eyes 
over it, passed it into my hard. All I could see were two words, written coarsely 
with the pencil— How much?’ 


The chevalier turned the back of the paper, and wrote—‘ Fifty Napoleons.’ 
On reading which the large man tore the scrap, and nodding slightly with 


his head, sauntered from the room. We rose a few moments after, and hav- 


ing taken a formal leave of the general and the commissaire, proceeded to- 
wards the street, where we had lett our horses. As we passed alongthe cor- 
ridor, however, we found Bocquin awaiting us. He opened a door into a 
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small mean-looking apartment, of which he appeared the owner. Having 
ushered us in, and entsously closed it behind him, he drew from his pocket a 
piece of cloth, to which a button and a piece of gold embroidery were attached. 

Your jacket would be spoiled without this morsel, captain,’ said he, laugh- 
ing in a low dry laugh. ; " ’ f 

“So it would, Boequin,’ said Duchesne, examining his coat, which I now per- 
ceived was torn on the shoulder, and a small piece, the exact one in his hand, 
waniting, but which had escaped my attention from the mass of gold lace and 
embroidery with which it was covered. ; 

‘Do you know, Bocquin,’ said Duchesne, in atone much graver than he 
had used before, ‘1 never noticed that.’ 

‘Parbleu! I believe you,’ said he laughing ; ‘ nor did I, till you sat on the 
bench; when I was so pleased with your coolness, [ could not, for the life of 

e. interrupt you.’ 
ng Have oa got any money, Burke?’ said the chevalier ; ‘ some twenty gold 

jeces —— , 

‘No, no, captain,’ said Bocquin, ‘not now—another time. I must call 
upon you one of these mornings about another affair, and it will be time 
enough then.’ : : : ; 

‘ As you please, Bocquin,’ said the chevalier, putting up his purse again ; 
‘and so, till we meet.’ 

‘Till we meet, gentlemen,’ replied the other, as he bowed us respectfully to 
the door. : 

‘ You seem to have but a very faint comprehension of all this, Burke, said 
Duchesne, as he wok my arm, ‘You look confoundedly puzzled, | must 

sayy? 

‘If Ididn’t, | should be an admirable actor—that’s all,’ said 1. eo 

‘ Why, | think the thing is plain enough, in all conscience; Bocquin found 
that piece of my jacket on the ground, and, of course, the atiair was in his 
hands.’ 

‘Why, do you mean to say P 

‘That 1 shot Monsieur le Prince—this morning, ata quarter past seven 
o’clock—and felt devilish uncomiortable about it, till the last ten munules, my 
boy. If 1 did not confide the matter to you before, it was because that woul 
all chance of detection was past! could not expose you to the risk of an ex- 
amination before the prefet de police. Happily now these dangers are all 
over. Bocquin is too clevera leilow not to throw all the other spies on a 
wrong scent, so that we need have no fear of the result.” { coula scarcely 
credit the evidence of my senses, at the coolness and duplicity of the chevalier 
throughout an afiair of such imminent risk, nor was 1 less astonished at the 
account he gave me of the whole proceeding. 

One word, on leaving the soiree, had decided there should be a meeting the 
following day; and as the Russian well knew the danger of his adversary Irom 
the law, which was recently passed regarding prisoners on parole, he proposed 
they should meet, without seconds on either side. Duchesne acceded ; and it 
was arranged, that the chevalier should drive along the Rue de Rivoli, at seven 
the next morning, where the Russian would join him, and they should drive 
together to the Bois de Boulogne. : : 

‘To do my Cossack, justice,’ said Duchesne, ‘he behaved admirably 
throughout the whole affair; and on taking his place beside me in the cab, en- 
tered into conversation freely and easily on the topics of the day. We chatted 
of the campaign—of the cavalry—of the Russian service—their size and equip- 
ment, only needing a higher organization to make them first-rate troops. We 
spoke of the Emperor Alexander, of whom he was evidently proud, and much 
pleased to hear the favourable opinion Napoleon entertained of his ability, and 
capacity ; and it was in the middle ofan anecdote about Savary and the Czar, 
we arrived at the Bois de Boulogne. 

‘J need not tell you the details of this affair, save that we loaded our own 
pistols, and stepped the ground ourselves. ‘hey were like other things of 
the same sort—the first shot concluded the matter, I aimed at his shoulder, 
but the pistol threw high. As to his bullet, it was only a while ago I knew it 
went so near me. I was nervous, passing the barrier; for had he not made 
an effort to sit up straight in the cab, the sentry might have detained and ex- 
aminedus. All that you heard about his being lett at his own door, covered 
with blood, and fainting, | need not tell you, has no truth. I never left the 
spot till the door was opened, and I saw him in the hands of a servant. Of 
course 1 concealed my face, and then drove off, at full speed.’ 

By this time we arrived ai the Luxembourg, and Duchesne, with all the 
coolness in the world, joined a knot of persons engaged in discussing the duel 
and endeavouring, by sundry clever and ingenious explanations, to accoun 
ter the circumstance. ; 

As I sauntered along to my quarters, | pondered over the adventure, and the 
character of the chevalier; and however I might turn the matter im my mind, 
one thought was ever uppermost—a sincere wish that I had not been made his 
confidant in the secret. 





, 


CHAPTER LVIL 
THE RETURN OF THE WOUNDED, 

A few mornings afler this occurrence, when, as Duchesne himself’ pro- 
phesied, all memory of it was completely forgotten, the ordre du jour from the 
Tuileries commanded all the troops, then garrisoned in Paris, to be under 
arms, at an early hour, in the On ig Elysées, when the Emperor would pass 
thei in review. The spectacle had, however, another object, which was net 
generally known. The convoys of the wounded from Austerlitz were that 
same day to arrive at Paris, and the display of troops was intended at once to 
honour this entrée, and give to the sad procession of the maimed and dying, 
the semblance of a triumph. Such were the artful devices which ever minis- 
tered to the deceit of the nation, and suffered them to look on but one side of 
their glory. 

As | anticipated, the chevalier was greatly out of temper at the whole of this 
proceeding. He detested nothing more than those military displays which 
are got up for the populace ; he despised the exhibition of troops to the vulgar 
and unmeaning criticism of tailors and barbers; and, more than all, he shrunk 
from the companionship of the national guard of Paris—those shop-keeping 
soidiers, with their umbrellas and spectacles, who figured with such pride on 
these Occasions. 











‘Another affair like this, said he, passionately, ‘ and I'd resign my com- 
mission. A procession at the Porte St. Martin—the boeuf gras on Easter 
Monday—l’m your man tor either; but to sit bolt upright on your saddle for 
three, maybe, four hours—to be stared at by every Bourgeois from the Rue’ de 
Bac—to be pointed at with pink parasols—and compared with some ribbon- 
vender of the Boulevards. Par St. Louis! I can’t even bear to think of it. 
Look yonder,’ said he, pointing to the court of the palace, where already a 
regiment was drawn up, under arms, and passing in inspection before the 
colone!. ‘ There begins the dress-rehearsal already. His Majesty says mid- 
day—the generals of division draw out their men at eleven o’clock—the 
colonels take a look at their corps at ten—the chefs de bataillon at nine—and 
parbleu! the corporals are at work by day-break. Then, what confounded, 
drilling and dressing up, as if Napoleon could detect the slightest waving of 
the line over two leagues of ground; while you see the luckless adjutants 
flying hither and thither, cursing, imprecating, and threatening, and hastily 
reiterating at the head of each company—“ Remember, men—be sure to re- 
member—that when the drums beat to arms, you shout— Vive l’Empereur!’” 
Rely upon it, Burke, if we had but one half of these preparations before a 
battle, we’d not be the dangerous fellows those Russians and Austrians think 
us.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said 1, ‘ you shall not persuade me, that the soldiers feel no 
_ on these occasions. The same men who fight so vahantly for their 

Emperor’—— 

‘Stop there, I beg of you,’ said he, bursting into a fit of laughter. ‘I must 
really cry halt now. So long as you live, my dear friend, let nothing induce 
you to repeat that worn cant—Fight for their Emperor\! why, they fought as 
bravely for Turenne, and Villars, and Maréchal Saxe ; they were as full of 
courage under Moreau, and Kleber, and Dessaix, and Hoche ; ay, and will 
be again, when the Emperor is no more; and, Heaven knows who stands in 
his place. The genius of a French army is fighting, not for gain, nor plunder, 
nor even for glory, so much as for fighting itself; and he is the best man who 
gives them most of it. What reduced the reckless hordes of the revolution to 
habits of discipline and obedience, but the warlike spirit of their leaders, whose 
bravery they respected; and, think you, Napoleon himself does not feel this in 
his heart, and know the necessity of continual war, to feed the insatiable 
appetite of his followers. In a word, my friend,’ added he, in a tone of mock 
solemnity, ‘ we are a great people, and nature intended us to be so, by giviug 
us a language in which “vloire” rhymes with “ victoire,” and “ Francois” 
with “succes ;” and now for the march, tor, I fancy, we are late enough 
already.’ , 

There are few sources of annoyance more poignant, than to discover any 
illusion we have long indulged in, assailed by the sneers and sarcasms of 
another, who assumes a tone of superior wisdom on the faith of a difference 
of opinion. The mass of our likings and dislikings find their way into our 
heart, more from impulse than reason, and when attacked, are scarcely de- 
fensible by any effort of the understanding. This very fact renders us more 
painfully alive to their preservation, and we shrink instinetively from any dis- 
cussion of them. While such is the case, we fee] more bitterly the cruelty of 
him, who, out of mere wantonness, can sport with the sources of our happiness 
and assail the hidden stores of so many of our pleasures, for, unhappily the 
mockery once listened to, lies associated with the idea tor ever - 

Already had Duchesne stripped me of more than one delusion, and made 
me teel, that I was but indulging in a deceptive happiness in my dream of 
life ; and often did I regret that lever knew him. It is not enough to feel the 
captieny of one’s adversary—you should be able to detect and expose it, 
otherwise the triumphant tone he assuraes gives an air of victory, which ends 


by imposing on yoursel‘; and of this, I felt now convinced in my own ease. 
These thoughts rend d me silent, as we wended our way towards the 
Tuileries, where the 7arious officers of the staff, and the corps d’Elite were 
assembled. Here »e found several of the marshals in waiting for the 
Emperor, whilett Mameluke guard, in all the splendour of its gay equip- 
ments, stood arc.nd the great entrance of the palace. Many handsome 
equipages were also there—one conspicuous above the rest, for its livery of 
white and gold, with four outrideis, belonged to Madame Murat, the grand 
Duchess of Berg, whose taste for splendour and show extended to every 
department of her household. 

At last there was a movement in those nearest the palace; the drums beat 
to arms; the guard within the vestibule presented, and the Emperor appeared, 
followed by a brilliant staff. He stood for a few seconds on the steps—his 
hands clasped behind his back, and his head a little bent forwards, as if in 
thought—then drawing himself up, he looked with a gaze of proud composure 
on the crowd that filled the court of the palace, and where now all was silent 
and still. Never before had 1 remarked the same imperious expression of his 
features: but as his eye ranged over the brilliant array, now, | could read the 
innate consciousness 0: superiority in which he excelled. Ney, Murat, Vic- 
tor, Bessieres—how little seemed they all before that mighty genius, whose 
glory they but reflected. 

Oh! how lightly, then, did I deem the mocking jests of Duchesne, or all 
that his spirit of sarcasm could invent. 'There stood the conqueror of Italy 
and Egypt—the victor ot Marengo and Austerlitz, looking every inch a mon- 
aich and a soldier. Whether from thoughtless inattention, or studied aflecta- 
tion, ‘I cannot say, but at that moment, when all stood in respectful silence be- 
fore the Emperor, Duchesne had approached the grille of the palace—next the 
Place de Cairousel, and was busily chatting with a pretty-looking girl, who, 
with a number of others, sat in a hired caleche. A hearty burst of laughter at 
something he said, rang through the court, and turned every eye in that direc- 
tion. In av instant the Empevor’s eagle giance pierced the distance, and Las- 
tened oa the Chevalier, who, seated carelessly on one side of his saddle, paid 
no attention to what was going forward, when suddenly an aide-de-camp 
touched him on the arm, and said— 

‘Monsieur Le Capitaine Duchesne, his Majesty the Emperor would speak 
with you.’ 

Duchesne turned—a faint, a very faint flush covered his cheek, and, putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped up to the front of the terrace, where the Em- 
peror was standing. From the distance at which I stood, to hear what passed 
was impossible; but | watched, with a most painful interest, the scene before 
me. 

The Emperor’s attitude was unchanged, as the Chevalier rode up; and 
when Duchesne himself seemed to Jisten with a respectful manner to the words 
of his Majesty, I could see, by his easy bearing, that his self-possession had 
never deserted hm. The interview lasted aot many minutes, when the Em- 
peror waved his hand haughtily, and the Chevalier, saluting with his sabre, 
backed his horse some paces, and then, wheeling round, rapidly galloped to- 
wards the gate, through which he passed. 

‘ This evening, then, Mademoiselle ’ said he with a smile, ‘1 hope to have 
the honour , and, with a courteous bow, rode on towards the arch-way 
opening on the quay. 

‘ What has happened?’ said I eagerly, to the officer at my side, 

He shook his head, as if doubtful, and half fearing even to whisper at the 
moment, 

‘His privilege of the elife is withdrawn, sir, said an old general officer. 
‘He must leave Paris to join his regiment in twenty-four houts.’ 

‘ Poor fellow! muttered I half-aloud, when a savage trown trom the vete- 
ran officer corrected my words. 

‘What, sir!’ said he in a low voice, where every word was thickened to a 
guttural scund. ‘ What, sir! is the court of the Tuileries no more than a can 
teen ora bivouac? Par dieu, if it was not tor his laced jacket he had been 
degraded to the ranks—ay, and deserved it too.’ 

‘The coarse accents and underbred tone of the speaker showed me at once 
that he was one of the old generals of the republican army, who neve: could 
endurethe descendants of aristocratic families in the service, and were too will- 
ing always to attribute to insolence and premeditated affront even the slightest 
breaches of military etiquette. Meanwhile the Emperor mounted, and ac- 
companied by the officers of his staff, rode forward towards the Champs Ely- 
sees, while all of lesser note followed at a distance. 

From the garden of the Tuileries to the Barrier de l’Etvile, the troops were 
ranged in four lines, the cavairy of the guard and the artillery forming the- 
ranks along the road by which the convoy must pass. It was a_ bright day, 
with a clear, frosty atmosphere, and a blue sky, and well suited the brilliant 
spectacle. 

Scarcely had the Emperor issued from the Tuileries when ten thousand 
shouts of ‘ Vive ’Empereur,’ rent the air—the cannon of the Invalides thunder- 
ed forth at the same moment, and the crash of the military bands added their 
loud clangor to the sounds of joy. He rode slowly along the line, stopping fre- 
quently to speak with some of the soldiers, and giving orders to his suite con- 
cerning them, Of the officers in his staff that day, the greater number had 
been wounded at Ausierlitz, and still bore the traces of their injuries. Rapp 
displayed a tremendous scar from a sabre across his cheek—Sehastiani wore 
his sword-arm in a sling—and Friant, unable to mount his horse, followed 
the Emperor on foot, leaning on a stick, and walking with great difficulty. 

The sight of these brave men, whose devotion to Napoleon had been proved 
on so many battle-fields, added to the interest of the scene, and tended to ex- 
cite popular enthusiasm to its utmost; but oa Napoleon, still, all eyes were 
bent. ‘The general, who led their armies to victory—the monarch, who raised 
France to the proudest place among the nations—was there, within a few paces 

of them. Each word he spoke was sinking deeply into some heart, prouder of 
that moment than of ranks of riches. 

So slow was the Emperor’s progress along the ranks, that it was near three 
o'clock before he had arrived at the extremity of the line. The cavalry were 
now ordered to form in squadrons, and move past in close order. While this 
movement was effecting, a cannon-shotat the barrier announced the approach 
of the convoy. The cavalry were halted in line once more, and the same mo- 
ment the first wagon of the train appeared above the summit of the hill. So 
secretly had the whole been managed, that none, save the officers of the va- 
rious staffs, knew what was coming. 

While each look was turned then towar!'s the barrier in astonishment, grad- 
ually the wagon rolled on, another followed, and another. These were, how- 
ever, but the ambulances of the hospitals, and now the wounded themseives 
came in sight, a white flag—that well-known signal—waving in front of each 
wagon, while a guard pf honour, consisting of picked men of the different regi- 
ments, rode at either side. One loud cheer—a shout ecaced back from the 
Tuileries itself—rung out, as the soldiers saw their brave companions restored 
to them once more. With that impulse which, even in discipline, French sol- 
diers never forget, the men rushed forward to the wagons, and in a moment 
officers and men were in the arms of their comrades. Whata scene it was, 
to see the poor and wasted forms, mangled by shot, and maimed of limb, 
brightening up again, as home and friends surrounded them—to hear theii 
faint voices mingle with the questions for this one, or for that, while the fate 
of some brave fellow met but one word inelegy. On they passed—a sad train, 
but full of glorious memories. There were the grenadiers of Oucinot. who 
carried the Russian centre; eleven wagons are filled with their wounded. 
Here come the voltigeurs of Bernadotte’s brigade. See how the fellows pre- 
serve their ancient repute—cheering and laughing-- ever the same, whether 
roistering at midnight in the Faubourg St. Antoine, or rushing madly upon 
the ranks of the enemy. There are the dragoons of Nansouty, who charged 
the imperial guard of Russia. See the proud line that floats on their banner 
—‘ All wounded by the sabre.” And here come the cuirassiers of the guard, 
with a detachment of their own, as escort. How splendidly they look in the 
bright sun, and how proudly they come. As [ looked the Emperor rode for- 
ward, bare-headed, his whole staff uncovered. ‘Chapeau bas, Messieurs,’ 
said he, in a loud voicee— honour to the brave in misfortune!’ Just tnen the 
escort halted, and I heard a laugh in front, close to where the Emperor was 
standing; but from the crowded staff around him, could not see what was go- 
ing forward. 

‘What isit?’ said [. curious to learn the least incident of the scene. 

‘ Advance a pace or two, captain,’ said the young officer I addressed, ‘ you 
ean see itall.’ I did so, and then beheld—oh! with what delight and surprise 
—my poor friend Pioche seated on the driving-seat of a gun, with his hand in 
salute, as the Emperor spoke to him. 

‘Thou wilt not have promotion, nora pension—what, then, can L do for 
thee ? said Napoleon, smiling. ‘Hast any friend in the service whom I could 
advance for thy sake ?’ 

Yes, parbleu !’ said Pioche, scratching his forehead, with a sort of puzzle 
and confusion, even the Emperor smiled at, ‘I have a friend; but mayhap 
those wouldn’t like ’ , 

‘ Ask me for nothing—thou thinkest I could not—ought not to grant.’ said 
the Emperor sternly. ‘What is’t now?’ 

The poor corporal seemed thoroughly nonplussed, and for a second oi two 
could notreply. At last, as if summoning all his courage for the effort, he 
said—t Well, thou can’st but refuse, and then the fault will be all thine; she 
is a brave girl, and had she been a man 

‘Whom can he mean” said Napoleon. ‘ Is the man’s head wandering ?’ 

‘No, mon general—all right there—that shell has turned many a sabre’s 
edge. I was talking of Minette, the vivandiere of ours. If thou art so bent on 
doing me a service, why, promote her, and thou’lt make the whole regiment 
proud of it.’ 


This speech was lost in the laugh, which, beginning with the Emperor, ex- 














tended to the staff, and at last to all the bystanders. 
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‘Dost wish I should make her one of my aides-de-camp? said Napoleon, 
still laughing. 

‘ Parbleu ! thou hast more ill-favoured ones among them,’ said Pioche, with 
a significant look at the grim faces of Rapp and Daru, whose hard and weath- 
er beaten features never deigned a smile, while every other face was moved 
in laughter. 

* But thou hast not said, yet, what [ am to do,’ rejoined the Emperor. 

‘Thou used not to be so hard to understand,’ grumbled out Pioche. ‘1 
have seen the time thou’d have said—‘ Is it Minette that was wounded at the 
Adige ?—is that the girl stood in the square at Marengo? Parbleu!—I'll 
give her the cross of the Legion.’ . 

‘ And she shall have it, Corporal Pioche,’ said Napoleon, as he detached the 
decoration he wore on the breast of his coat. ‘Give the order for the Vivan- 
diere to advance.’ 

Scarce were the words spoken, when the sound of a horse pressed to his 
speed was heard, and mounted upon a small, but showy Arab, a present from 
the regiment, Minette rode up. In the bloom of health, and flushed by ex- 
ercise, and the excitement of the moment, I never saw her look so handsome. 
Reining in her horse short, as she came in front of the Emperor, the animal 
reared up, almost straight, and pawed the air with his fore-legs, while she, 
with all the composure in life, raised her hand to her cap, and saluted the Em- 
peror, with an action the most easy and graceful. 

‘Thou hast some yonder, said Pioche, with a grim smile at the staff, 
‘ would be sore puzzled to keep their saddles as well.’ 

‘ Minette,’ said the Empercr, while he gazed on her handsome features with 
evident pleasure, ‘your name is well known to me, for many actions of kind- 
ness and sel(-devotion ; wear this cross of the Legion of Honour; you will 
not value it the less, that, until now, it has been only worn by me. Whenever 
you find one worthy to be your husband, Minette, [ will charge myself with 
the dowry.’ 

©Oh, sire,’ said the trembling girl, as she pressed the Emperor’s fingers to 
her lips— ob, sire is this real ? 

‘Yes, parbleu!’ said Pioche ,wiping a large tear from his eye, as he spoke 
—‘he can make thee be a man, and make me feel like a gir!’ As Duroc at- 
tached the cross to the button-hole of the Vivandiere’s frock, she sat pale as 
death, totally overcome by her sensations of pride, and unable to say more 
than, ‘Oh, sire ! which she — three or four times at intervals. 

Again the procession moved on; other wagons followed with their brave 
fellows; but ail the interest of the scene was now, for me at least, wrapped up 
in that one incident, and I took but little notice of the rest. 

For full two hours the cortege continued to roll on—wagon atier wagon, fill- 
ed with the shattered remnants of an army: yet such was the indomitable 
spirit of the people—such the heartfelt passion for glory—all deemed that pro- 
cession the proudest triumph of their arms. Nor was this feeling confined to 
the spectators ; the wounded themselves leaned eagerly over the sides of the 
chareties, to gaze into the crowds on either side, seeking some old familiar 
face, and looking, through all their sufferings, proudly, on the dense mob be- 
neath'them. Some tried to cheer, and waved their powerless hands; but others, 
faint and heart-sick, turned their glazed eyes towards the ‘ Invalides,’ whose 
lotty dome appeared above the trees, as though to say, that was now their 
resting place—the only one before the grave. ’ 

He who witnessed that day, could have little doubt about the guiding spirit 
of the E'rench nation; nor could he distrust their willingness to sacrifice any- 
thing—nay, all—to national glory. 

Suifering and misery—wounds, ghastly and dreadful, were on every side; 
and yet, not one word of pity—not a look of compassion was there. “These 
men were, in their eyes, far too highly placed for sympathy ; theirs was that 
path to which all aspired ; and their trophies were their own worn frames and 
mangled bodies. 

And then, how they brightened up, as the Emperor weuld draw nesr—how 
even the faintest would strive to catch his eye, and gaze with parted lips on 
him as he spoke, as though drinking in his very words—the balm to their 
bruised hearts ; and the faint cry of ‘ L’Empereur! L’Empereur!’ passed like 
a murmur along the line. 








Not until the last wagon had defiled before him, did the Emperor leave the 
ground. It was then nearly dark, and already the lamps were lighted along 
the quays, and the windows of the Palace displayed the brilliant lustre of the 
preparations for a grand dinner to the Marshals. 

As we moved slowly along in close order, 1 found myself among a group of 
Officers of the Emperor's stafl, eagerly discussing the day and its evenis. 

‘am sorry for Duchesne,’ said one, ‘with all his impertinences, and he 
had enough of them; he wasa brave fellow, and a glorious leader at a mo- 
ment of diflienlty.’ 

* Well, well, the Emperor has, perhaps, forgiven him by this time; it is not 
likely he wou'd mar the happiness of a day like this, by disgracing an officer 
of the * Elite.’ ” ; , 

‘You are wrong, my friend; his Majesty is not sorry for the occasion, 

which can prove that he knows as well how to punish as to reward. Duches- 
ne’s fate is sealed. You are not old enough to remember, as I can, the morn- 
ing at Lonado, where the same ordre du jour conferred a mark of honour on 
one brother, and condemned another to be shot.’ 
> ony was this, indeed, the case?’ 
‘Ay, was it. Many can tell you of it, as well as myself. They were both 
in the same regiment—the fifteenth demi-brigade of Weht-infartry. They held 
a chateaa, at Salo, against the enemy for eight hours, when, at length, the 
elder, who commanded at the front, capitulated and laid down his arms: the 
younger refused to compiy, and continued to fight. They were reinforced, an 
hour afterwards, and the Austrians beaten off. The day after, they were buth 
tried, and the result was as Lhave told you—the utmost favour the younger 
could obtain, was, not to witness the execution of his brother.’ 

As [heard this story, my very blood curdled in my veins, and I looked 
with a kind of dread on him who now rode a few paces in front of me—the 
stern and pitiless Napoleon. 

At last we entered the court of the Tuileries, when the Emperor, dismissing 
his staff, entered the palace, and we separated, to follow our own plans for the 
evening. For a moment or two Lremained uncertain which way to turn. 1 
wished much to see Duchesne, yet scarcely hoped to meet with him, by return- 
ing to the Luxembourg. It was not the time to be away from him, at a mo- 
ment like this, and I resolved to seek him out ; 

For above an hour [ wert from caie to cafe, where he was in the habit of re- 
sorting, but to no purpose. He had not been seen in any of them during the 
day, so that at length I turned homeward, with the faint hope that I should see 
him there on my arrival. 

Somehow, I never had felt more sad and depressed; and the events of the 
day, so far from making me participate in the general joy, had left me gloomy 
and desponding. My spirit was little in harmony with the gay and merry 
vroups that passed along the streets, chanting their campaigning songs, and 
usually having some old soldier of the ‘guard’ amongst them; for they felt it 
a fete, and were hurrying to the ‘cabarets,’ to celebrate the day of Auster- 

itz. 





BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICH JOURNAL, 

Mr. Editor,—lam a naval and military amateur, who was born ata sea- 
port before the French Revolution, passed my youth in witnessing the ex- 
citing events of war which followed, used tu cheer with my school-fellows 
at French frigates slowly wending their way between the Island and the 
Main in Plymouth Sound, shattered, dismasted, black and bloody, with the 
tri-colour under St. George! and I have never lost the feeling of glory for 
the United Service in early lite, and have all the old thorough-bred delight 
at Britain’s beating every other nation in the world, and cannot possibly be- 
lieve she will ever be beaten herself,let the world last as long as it bikes to do. 

In discussing the batile of Waterloo with the French Officer, who argued 
Napoleon had beaten the Duke by taking La Haye Sainte,because it was his 
(the Duke’s) centre, and who was incredulous when I proved it sas not the 
centre, but a farm-house in advance of it; and who, when I said, ‘ Mais, 
Monsieur, la Garde Imperiale etait battue,’ drew up as high as St. Paul’s, and 
declared, ina voice of thunder, ‘ Que c’ etait tout-a-fait [mpossier.e! I resol— 
ved to go with common sense inte the facts of the battle. and try if 1 could 
not prove that the Duke was never beaten, or had fallen back one inch—that 
he never was in danger of being beaten; and what is more, if Blucher had not 
come up, could have kept his ground till nextday; and if Grouchy had come 
first, Bluc her was close cnough to have prevented any other result than what 
happened. May I take the great liberty of intruding my deductions, though 
not a military man? Never was a battle fought with such extraordinary 
results to mankind as that of Waterloo! Never was a victory won where 
so many attempts have been made—so many insinuations invented—so many 
falsehoods told, or so many ingenuities put forth to persuade the world that 
the Conqueror did not conquer; and this all France believes, and will believe 
for ever. 

With military men in Germany and Prussia, from the perpetual discus- 
sions which havetaken place, and from the official statements put forth as to 
positions and movements, the questions of conqueror and conquered have lonz 
since been settled. Not so in England ; here, still, many military men, always 
in inferior stations, who were in the battle, still shake their heads if you main- 
tain the glory of the Duke, and perpetually qualify all praise with an IP, 
simply because, being in an isolated point, and unable to take in the whole 
field during the battle, they calculated the probable result from their own 
number ot killed or distressed in their own particular regiment. 

Taking the centre of the British position to be in the rear of La Haye 
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tremities were strong divisions placed,—at Hallet 


y guard against surprise on | out into the wilderness, like the son of the handmaid, to perish, or, like him, 


the right, and at Ohain to be ready for the junction of Blucher, or au attack | escape by a miracle. At that hour, perhaps, there were revels in the house of 
from Grouchy. Had the day gone against us for one instant during the bat- | my fathers, while their descendant was wandering on a hill-side, in the midst 


tle, or had the Duke foreseen the slightest probability of giving way, the 
divisions thus placed would have been recalled, as a rear-guard in anticipa- 
iron. 

_ Did they, as whole divisions, move the whole day ?—never, till the Old 
Guard was driven back, and Napoleon’s positions were carried. Then these 
divisions moved to the centre in pursuit, and prepared the destruction of the 
French aimy, which the Prussians completed. 

What must be the natural inference trom such facts, to a sound understand- 
ing, not military ? 

This, viz., that the divisions not being wanted in divisions, there was no 
need of their aid; and if there were no need of their aid, there could never 
have been any danger of defeat. ‘Ah! but,’ said my French officer, ‘ Napo- 
Jeon beat the Duke at noon-day, for he forced his centre, La Haye Sainte, 
divided his wings, and laid open the road to Brussels.’ 

Now, again and again it shali be repeated,‘ La Haye Sainte was noi the 
centre, but a farm in advance of it;’ and though the brave Germans were hay- 
onetted in it from want of ammunition, and the farm was occupied for atime, 
did Napoleon keep it ?—Certainly not. He tried, but could not keep it, but 
was driven out by the fire at the real centre of the British behind it; and thus, 
if the Duke were beaten because he lost La Aaye Sainte, the Duke was also 
victorious because he regained it. 

Napoleon said, at St. Helena,* the Duke showed no genius because he 
fought with one defile in his rear, on the Forest of Soignies. How blind is 
the greatest genius when irritated by defeat and failure ! 

The Duke fought Waterloo with one defile in his rear, toerefore, the Duke 
is no military genius! but Napoleon fought the battle with three defiles in his 
rear-—what genius thea must Napoleon be? ‘Ah! but Napoleon did not 
choose his own field?’ Granted. But is there no military genius in forcing 
your enemy to fight you where you find it convenient? At Leipsie, Napo- 
feon chose his own ground, and there he chose a field with a defile over a mo- 
rass, only a mile and a half broad, and which was the principal cause of his 
ruin. 

If deficiency of genius be proved by the number of defiles in your rear, Na- 
poleon surely has, in logic, the worst of it. 

All this is the mortified chatter of a gallant but beaten enemy. Napoleon 
was as fairly beaten at Waterloo as Hannibal was at Zama. 

When Sir Walter Scott was at Paris, 1815, he was permitted to ask, and he 
did ask the following questions, at his Grace’s table, relating to Waterloo ; 
and I repeat them as Sir Walter detailed them to me at my own:— 

‘Suppose, your Grace, Blucher had not come up? 

The Duke replied,—‘l cou'd have kept my ground till next morning.’ 

‘Suppose Grouchy had come first ?” , 

‘ Blucher would have been close behind him.’ 

‘ But, let us suppose your Grace had been compelled to retreat?’ 

‘1 could have taken position in the Forest of Soignies, and defied all till the 
allies joined.’ , 

‘Was there any part of the day your Grace despaired ?’ 

‘ Never ! was the reply. , 

This is the pveply of the first in command. 

In 1833, the writer of this letter dined at Lord Palmerston’s 
sat Lord Hill. As his Lordship lived near the author, he offered to set him 
down. When alone in the carriage with Lord Uill, remembering what sir 
Walter had atlirmed of the Duke’s confidence, he said,— : 

‘ Was there any part of the day at Waterloo, my Lord, you ever desponded 
as to the result ?’ 

‘ Despponded !’ replied Lord Hill, ‘never! There never was the least panic ; 
we had gained rather than lost ground, by the evening. No, there was not a 
moment J had the least doubt of the result 

Thus, here are given, from authentic sources, the opinions of the first and 
second in command; and even in the French army this ought to be some- 
thing. ; 

Blacher’s junction, which everybody quotes to lessen the merit of the Duke, 
was a part of the dulke’s combinations for the battle, and whether Prussians oi 
British, makes, and ought to make, no difference. Blucher’s movement at 
Waterloo was the same as Desaix’s movement from Novi at Marengo, with 
this small difference, that when Blucher joined, he found the Duke without 
a regiment broken, in advance of the morning, having beaten Napoleon in 
every attack. Wien Desaix joined Napoleon, was his condition the same ? 
—Ceriainly not; one wing of Napoleon was destroyed, Napoleon was in full 
retreat for junction with Desaix, und obliged to change his whole front, to 
save himself, which ended in victory; whereas the Duke kept to his plan 
trom first to last, advanced when he thought proper, as if on parade, drove Na- 
poleon into a mass of confusion, which Blucher completed 

in the hottest part of the day, Baron Vincent rode up to the Duke, and said, 
— This is notthe best army you have commanded.’ 

‘But we shall beat them for all that,” was the answer. 

To conclude, Napolgon was fairly out-generalled, and forced to fieht where 
the Duke thought best.’ He was beaten in all his attacks, his Old Guard 
checked and driven down by our own Foot Guaris, fairly and honesily, and 
he did not resist the Duke's attack on his position a moment 1 


: on his right 


‘ 


; the magnificent 
advance of our army after such a day, in parade order, he never forgot; and 
repeatedly at St. Helena alluded to it with a species of deep emotion. 

_ How extraordinary is the hatred of human success! Garth did not write 
his own dispensary !—nor Homer his own Iiad!—Harvey did not discover 
his own Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood!—Gravitation was not 
proved by Newton !—Scott did not write his own novels !---and, finally, the 
Duke, when he drove Napoleon trom the field, destroyed his Old Guard, ruin- 
ed his army, obliged him to abdicate, and secured him at St. Helena, did not 
gain the Vic tory at Waterloo! 

B. R. Havnon. 
~-- E— ——— 
MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF 
Part VIII. 

The sound of a gun from either flank of the army, reminded us that the 
nour of the evening hymn had come. It broke up our council, ‘The incom- 
parable harmony of so many thousand voices ascended into the air; and at 
the discharge of another gun, all was still once more. The night had now 
failen, and the fatigues of the day made repose welcome, But the conversa- 
tion of the last hour made me anxious to obtain all the knowledge of the actual 
state of the country, and the prospects of the campaign, which couid be obtain- 
ed trom Guiscard 

Varnhorst, full of a soldier’s iinpetuosity, was gone to the quarters of his 
grenadiers, and was busy with hurried preparations for the morrew. The 
duke had retired, and, through the curtains of his tent, I could see the lamps 
by whose light his secretaries were in attendance, and with whom he wouid 
probably pass the greater part of the next twelve hours, With Guiscard Icon- 
tinued pacing up and down in front of our quarters, listening to the observa- 
tions of a mind as richly stored, and as original, as | have ever met. He still 
persisted in his conviction, ‘ that we had come at the wrong time, either too 
early or too late; before the nation had grown weary of anarchy, and atier 
they had triumphed over the throne, The rebound,’ said he, energetically, 

willbe terrible. Ten times our forces would be thrown away in this war. 
The army may drive all things before its front; but it will be assailed in the 
rear, in the flanks—everywhere. It is like the lava which I have seen pour 
down from Etna into the sea. It drove the tide before it, and threw the water 
up in vapour; but they were too powerful fur it after all. And there stands 


the lava fixed and cold; and there roll the surges once again, burying it from 
the sight of man,’ a 


A sudden harmony 


A STATESMAN, 


¢ ony of trumpets, from various points of the vast encamp- 
ment, pierced the air, and in another moment the whole line of the hills was 
crowned with flame. The signal for lighting the fires of the Austrian and 
Prussian outposts had been given, and the efiect wasalmost magical. In this 
army all things were done with a regularity almost periect. ‘The trumpet 
spoke, and the answer was instantaneous. All comparisons are feeble to re- 
alities of this order—seen, too, while the heart of man is quickened to enjoy 
and wonder, and feels svareely less than a new existence in the stirring events 
everywhere round him. The first comparison that struck me was the vague 
one ofa shower of stars. The mountain pinnacles were in a blaze. The 
general fires of the bivouacs soon spread through the forest, and down the 
slopes of the hills, all round to the horizon. < 

The night was fine, the air flowed refreshingly from the verdure of the im- 
mense woods, an‘ the scent of the thyme and flowers of the heath, pressed by 
my foot, rose ‘ wooingly on theair.’ All wascalmand odorous. The flourish 
of the evening trumpets still continued to swell in the rich harmonies which 
German skill alone can breathe, and thonghts of the past and future began to 
steal over my mind. I was once more in England, ¢azing on the splendid 
beanty of Clotilde ; and imagining the thousand forms in which my weary for- 
‘unes must be shaped, before I dared offer her a share in my hopes ot hap- 
piness. I saw Mariamne once more, with her smile reminding me of Shaik- 
Speare’s exquisite picture— 

‘Oh, whata deal of scorn looks beautiful, 
In the contempt and anger of that lip!’ 

Then came a vision of my early home. The halls of Mortimer casile—the 
feebly surviving parent there, whom I still loved—the heartless and haughty 
brother—the pomp and pageantry to which he was born; while I was flung 
<a 


* Vol. IX. of his Memoirs.—‘ The first requisite in a field of battle, is to have no defile 


» your rear.’—(Napol-on ) 








of hostile armies, exposed to the chauces of the conflict, and possibly only 
measuring with his pace the extent of his grave. But while I was thus sink- 
ing in heart, my hand, in making some unconscious gesture, struck the badge 
| of Frederic’s Order on my bosom. What tifles change the current of human 
{thoughts!| That star threw more light over my darkness than the thousand 
constellations that studded the vault above my head. Success, honours, and 
public name, filled my mind. I saw all things, events, and petsons through 
| a brillant haze of hope : and determining to follow fortune wherever she migat 
| lead me, abjured all thoughts of calamity in my unfriended, yet resolute ca- 
| reer. Is it to consider the matter too curiously, to conceive that the laws of 
| nature aflectthe mind? or that the spirit of man resembles an instrument, 
after all—an olian harp, which owes all its pulses to the gusts that pass 
across its strings, and in which it simply depends upon the stronger or the 
feebler breeze, whether it shall smile with joyous and triumphant chords, or 
sink into throbs and sounds of sorrow 2 ’ 

The galloping of horses roused me. It was Guiscard with an escort.— 
‘What! not in your bed yet? was his hurried salutation. So much the bet- 
ter; you will have a showy despatch to send to England to-night. Clairfait 
has just outdone himself. (He tound that the French were retreating, and he 
followed them without loss of time. His troops had been so dispersed by the 
service of the day, that he could collect but fitieen hundred hussars ; and with 
these he gallantly set forth to pick up stragglers, 

His old acquaintance, Chazot, whom he nad beaten the day before, was in 
command of a rearguard of ten thousand men. His fifteen hundred brave fel- 
lows were now exposed to ruin; and doubtless if they had exhibited any show 
of retreating, they must have been ruined. But here Clairfait’s a la ‘Yurque 
was exactly in place. He ordered that nota shot should be fired, but that the 
spur and sabre should do the business; and at once plunged into the mass of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. In five minutes the whole were put to the 
rout—guns, baggage, and ammunition taken; and the French general-in-chiet 
as much stripped of bis rearguard, as ever a peacock was plucked of his tail.’ 

* Will the duke follow up the blow ? was my inquiry. 

‘Beyond doubt. Lhave just lefi him giving orders for the advancement ot 
the whole line at daybreak; and unless M. Dumourier is remarkably on the 
alert, we shall have him supping in the camp within the next twenty-four 
hours. But you will have better intelligence trom himself; for he bade me 
prepare you for meeting him, as he rides to the wing from which the march 
begins.’ 

‘Excellent news! You and Varnhorst will be field-marshals before the 
campaign is over.’ His countenance changed. 

‘No: my course unfortunately lies in a different direction. ‘The duke has 
been so perplexed by the delays continually forced upon him by the diploma- 
cy of the Allied cabinets, that he has been more than once on the point of giv- 
ing up the command. Clairfait’s success, and the prospect of cutting olf the 
retreat of the French, or of getting between them and Paris, have {urnished 
him with new materials; ani | am new en my way to Berliv, to put matters 
in the proper point of view. Farewell, Marston, Lam sorry to lose you asa 
comrade ; but we must meet acain—no laurels tor me now. ‘The duke must 
not find me here; he will pass by within the next five minutes.’ 

The noble fellow sprang from his horse, and shook my hand witha fervour 
which ! had not thought to be in his grave and lofty nature. 

‘Farewell!’ he uttered once more, and threw himself on his saddle, and was 
gone, 

I had scarcely lost the sound of his horse’s hoofs, as they rated up tue stony 
ravine of the hill, when the sound of a strong body of cavalry announced the 
approach of the generalissimo. He soon rode up, and addressed me with his 
usual courtesy. ‘I really am afraid, Mr. Marston, that you will think me in 
a — to prevent your enjoying a night’s rest, for al! our meetings, I 
think, have been at the * witching hour!” But would you think it too much 
to mount your horse now, and ride with me, before you send your despatches 
to your cabinet? 1 must visit the troops of the left wing without dclay; we 
can converse on the way.’ 

I was all obedience, a knight of Prassia, and therefore at his highness’s 
service. 

‘Well, well, | thought so. You English gentlemen are ready for every- 
thing. In the mean time, while your horse is saddling, look over this letter. 
That was a gallant attempt of Clairtait’s, and if we had not been too lar to 
support him, we might have pounced upon the main body as eilectuaily as he 
did upon the rear. Chazot has escaped, but one of M. Dumourier’s aides-de- 
camp, a remarkably intelligent fellow, has been taken, and on hiin has been 
found the papers which I beg you to peruse.’ 


It was a letter from the commander-in-chief to the Bureau de la Guerre in 
Pori< 


*Monsteve te Ministre—TI write this, after having been on horseback for 
eighteen hours. We must have reinforcements without a moment’s delay, or 
we are lust—the honour of France is lost—France herself is lost. I have with 
me Jess than 20,000 men to defend the road to Paris against 100,000. The 
truth must be told—truth becomes a citizen. We have been beaten! I have 
been unable to hold the passes of Argonne, and the enemy’s hussars are already 
scouring the country ia my rear. i have sent order upon order to Kellerman, 
and all my answer Is, that he is preparing to advanee; but he has not stirred 
astep, I daresay that he is playing trictrac at Metzthis moment. 

‘My march from the Argonne hus been a bold manoeuvre, but it has cost 
us something. Chazot, to whom I entrusted the protection of the march, and 
to whom | had given the strictest orders to keep the enemy’s light troops at a 
distance, has suilered himselt to be entrapped by those experienced cam- 
paigners, and has lost men. Duval fought bravely atthe head of his brigade, 
and Miranda narrowly escaped being taken, in a dashing attempt to save the 
park of ariillery. He had a horse killed under him, and was taken from the 
field insensible. Macdonald, who takes this, will explain more. He isa 
promising officer—give hima step. In the mean time, send me every man 
that you can, France is in danger.’ 

‘The object now,’ observed the duke, ‘will be, to press upon the enemy in 
his present state of disorder, until we shall either be enabled to force hiim to 
fight a pitched battle at a disadvantage, or strike in between him and the eapi- 
tal. And now forward !’ 

I mounted, and we rode through the camp—the duke occasionally giving 
some order for the morning to the officers commanding the successive divi- 
sions, and conversing with me on the points in discussion between England 
and the Allies. He was evidently dissatisfied with continental politics. 

‘The king and the emperor are both sincere; but that is more than I can 
always say for those about them. We have too many Italians, and even 
Frenchmen, at our German courts. ‘Chey are republicans to aman; and, by 
consequence, every important measure is betrayed. I can perceive, in the 
maneuvres of the enemy’s general, that he must have been acquainted with 
my last despatch from Berlin; and, L am so thoroughly persuaded of the fact, 
that I mean to mancuvre to-morrow on that conviction. The order from 

Berlin is, that I shall act upon his flanks. Within two hours after daylight I 
shall make a push for his centre; and, breaking through that, shall separate 
his wings, and crush them at my leisure. One would think,’ said he, pausing 
and looking round him with the exultation of conscious power, ‘ that the troops 
had overheard us, and already anticipated a victory.’ 

The sight from the knoll, where we drew our bridles, was certainly of the 
most striking kind. ‘The fires, which at first | had seen glittering only on the 
mountain-tops, were now blazing in all quarters; in the cleared spaces of the 
forest, on the heaths and in the ravines: the heaps of fagots gathered for the 
winter consumption of the cities, by woodmen of the district, were put in re- 
quisition, and the axes of the pioneers laid many a huge larch and elm on the 
blaze. Soldiers seldom think much of those who are to come after them; and 
the flames shot up among the thickets with the most unsparing brilliancy, 
Cheerfulness, too, prevailed; the sound of laughter, and gay voices, and songs, 
arose on every side, ‘The well-pre served game of this huge hunting-ground, 
the old vexation of the French peasant, now fell into hands which had no tear 
of the galleys tor a shot ata wild boar, or bringing down a partridge. The 
fires exhibited many a substantial specimen of forest luxury in the act of pre- 
paration. No man enjoys rest and food like the soldier. A day’s fighting 
and fasting gives a sense of delight to both, such as the man of cities can 
scarcely conceive. No epicure at his most recherche board ever knew the true 
pleasure of the senses, equal to the campaigner stretched upon the grass, until 
his supper was ready, and then sitting down toit. I acknowledge, that to me 


I have nevereven conceived in the luxuries of high life. The instantaneous 
sleep that followed ; the night without a restless moment; the awaking with 
all my powers refreshed , and yet with as complete an unconsciousness of the 
hours passed away, as if 1 had lain down but the moment before, and started | 
from night into sunshine—all belong to the campaigner; he has his troubles, 
but his enjoyments are his own, exclusive, delicious, incomparable. 

An officer ef the staff now rode up to make a report on some movement of 
the division intended to lead in the morning, and the duke gave me permission 
to retire. He galloped on inthe direction of the column, and I slowly pursued 
my way to my quarters. Yet I could not resist many a halt, to gaze on the 
singular beauty of the bursts of flame which lighted the landscape. More 
than once it reminded me of the famous Homerie description of the Trojan 
bivouac by the ships. All the images were the same, except that, for the sea, 
we had the endless meadows of Champagne, and, for the ships, the remote 
tents of the enemy. We had the fire, the exuiting troops, the carouse, the 
et pee horses, the shouts and songs, the lustre of the autumnal sky, and the 

sid longings for victory and thedawn. Even in Pope's feeble translation, 
the scene is animated— 





——— 


‘ The troops exulting sate in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground.” 
Then follows the famous simile ofthe moon, suddenly throwing its radiance 
over the obscure features of the landscape. , 
But FH omer, the poet of realities, soon returns to the true material— 


‘So many fiames before proud Llioa blaze, 


And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays, 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shadowy lustre o’er the field. 

Kull fitty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose tinbered arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the cowrsers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.’ 


I leave it to others to give the history of this campaign, one of the most 
memorable of Europe trom its consequences—the tramp of that army roused 
the slumbering giant of France. If the Frenchman said of a battle, that it 
was like a ball-room, you see little beyond your opposite partner; he might 
have said of a campaign, that you scarcely even see so much. The largeness 
of the scale is beyood all personal observation. {| can answer only for myself, 
that I was on horseback before daybreak, and marched in the midst of columns 
which had no more doubt of beating up the enemy’s quarters, than they had 
of eating their first meal. All were in the highest spirits; and the opinions of 
the stafi, among whom the duke had assigned me a place, were so sanguine, 
that I felt some concern at their reaching the ear ot the captive aide-de-camp. 
This induced me to draw him away gradually trom the crowd. 1 found him 
liveiy, as his countrymen generally are, but exhibiting at once a strength of 
observation and a trankness of language that is more uncommon. 

‘| admit, said he, ‘that you have beaten us; but this is the naturale ‘eet of 
your incomparable discipline. Our army is new, our general new, every- 
thing new but our imprudence, in venturing to meet your 100,000 with our 
25,000. Yet France is not beaten. In fact, you have not met the French up 
to this hour.’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed in surprise ; ‘of what nation are the troops which we 
have fought in the Argonne, and are now following through the high-road to 
Paris? ‘The Duke of Brunswick will be amused by hearing that he has been 
wasting his cannon-shot on spectres.’ 

‘Ah, you English,’ he replied with a broad laugh, which made me still more 
doubt nis nation, ‘are such matter-of-fact people, that you require substance 
in everything. But what are the troops of France? Brave fellows enone! 
but not one of them has ever seen a shot fired in his life; even the few batial- 
lions which we had in America saw nothing but hedge-tiring. The men be- 
fore you have never seen more service than they couid find in a cabaret, or 
hunting a hignwayman. Some of them, I admit, have served their king in 
the shape of shouldering their muskets at his palace gates in Versailles, o1 
marching in a procession of cardinals and confessors to Notre-Dame. My 
astonishment is, that at the first shot they did not all run to their soup, and at 
the second leave their muskets to take care of themselves, But they are 
brave; and, if they once learn to fight, the pupils will beat the master,’ 

‘You are a philosopher, Monsieur, but, | hope, no prophet. 1 think I ob- 
serve in you something of our English blood after all. You have opinions, 
and speak them.’ 

‘Not quite English, nor quite French. My father was a borderer; so not 
even exactly either English or Scotch. He took up arms for the son of James 
—of course was ruined, as every one who had to do with a Stuart from the 
beginning of time—luckily escaped after the crash of Culloden, entered the 
Sesttish Brigade here, and leii ine nothing but his memory, his sword, and the 
wntarnished name of Macdonald.’ I bowed to a name so connected with 
honour, and the lively aide-de-camp and I became, from that moment, fast 
friends. After a long and fatiguing march, about noon, in one of the most 
sultry days of a British autumn, our advanced guard reached the front of the 
enemy's position. The outposts were driven in at once, and the whole army, 
as it came up, was formed in order of battle. Rumours had been spread ot 
large reinforcements being on their way; and the clouds of dust which rose 
along the plain, and the confused sound of baggage-wagons and heavy guns 
behind the hills, rendered it probable. Still the country before us was clear to 
the eye, and our whole force moved slowly forward to storm a range of heights, 
in the shape of a half moon, which commanded the field, This was one ot 
the sights which nothing but war can furnish, and to which no other sight on 
earth is equal. The motion, the shouts, the rapidity of all things—the gal- 
loping of the cavalry—the rolling of the parks of artillery—ihe rush of the 
light troops—the pressing march of the battalions—and all glittering with all 
the pomps of war, waving standards, flashing sabres, and the blave thrown 
back from the columns’ bayonets, that looked like sheets of steel, made me 
almost breathless. The aid-de-camp evidently enjoyed the sight as much as 
myself, and gave way to that instinct, by which man is a wolf, let the wise 
say what they will, andexults in war. But when he heard shots tired irom 
the range of hills, his countenance changed. 

‘There must be some mistake here,’ be said, with sudden gravity. ‘ Du- 











that simple rest, and that simple meal, often gave a sense of enjoyment which | 


mourier could never have intended to hold his position so far in advance, and 
so wholly unprotected, ‘Those troops will be lost, and the whole campaign 
may be compromised.’ 

The attack now commenced along the line, and the resistance was evident- 
ly serious. A heavy fire was sustained for some time; but the troops grad- 
ually established themselves on the lower part of the range. ‘I know it all 
now ! exclaimed my agitated companion, atter a long look through my glass 
‘it is Kellerman’s corps,’ said he, ‘ which ought to have been a league to the 
rear of its present position at this moment. He must have received counter 
orders since I left him, or been desperately deceived ; another half hour there, 
and he will never leave those hills but a prisoner or a corpse.’ From the 
shaking of his bridle, and the nervovs quivering of his manly countenance, | 
saw how eagerly he would have received permission to bring the French gen- 
eral out of his dilemma. But he was a man of honour, and I was sure of 
him. Inthe midst of a thunder of cannon, which absolutely seemed to shake 
the cround under our teet, the firing suddenly ceased on the enemy’s side.— 
The cessation was followed on ours; there was an extraordinary silence ovei 
the tield, and probably the generalissimo expected a flag of truce, or some 
proposal for the capitulation of the enemy’s corps. But none came ; and ailer 
a pause, in which, aides-de-camp and orderlies were continually galoping 
between the advance and the spot where the duke stood at the head of his staf, 
the line moved again, and the hill was in our possession. But Kellerman 
was gone: and before our light troops could make ary impression on the 
squadrons which covered the movement, he had again taken up a position on 
the formidable ground which was destined to figure so memorably n the an- 
nals of French soldiership, the heights of Valmy. 

‘What think you now, my triend ?’ was my question. ; Z 

‘Just what I thought before, was the answer. ‘We want scienee, wituont 
which bravery may fail; but we have bravery, without which science mast 
fil, Kellerman may have been deceived in his first position, bat he has evi- 
dently retrieved his error. He has now shortened his distance from bis rein- 
forcements, he has secured one of the must powerful positions in the country, 
and unless you drive him out of it before nightfall, you might as well storm 
Ehrenbreitstein, or your own Gibraltar, hy morning. 

‘Well, the experiment is about to be mace, foi my slass shows ime our 
howitzers en masse, moving up to cannonade him with grape and canister.— 
He will have an mneasy bivouae of it.’ 

‘ Whether Kellerman can maneeuvre, I do not know. — But that he will 
fight, 1 am perfectly sure. He is old, but one of the most daring and firm of- 
ficers in our service. If it is in his orders to maintain those heights, he will 
hold them to his last cartridge and his last man,’ 

Our conversation was now lost in the roar of artillery ; and afler a tremen- 
dous fire of an hour on the French position, which was answered with equa! 
weight from the heights, a powerful division was sent to assail the principal 
battery. ‘The attempt was gallantly made, and the success seemed infallible, 
when Il heard, through all the roar, the exclamation of Macdonald, ‘ Brave 
Steingell At the words, he pointed to a heavy column of infantry hurrying 
down the ravine in rear of the redoubt. 

“Those are from the camp,’ he exclaimed, ‘and a few thousands more will 
make the post impregnable.’ 

The sight of the column seemed to have given renewed vigour to both sides ; 
for, while the French guns rapidly increased their fire, aided by the musketry 
of the newly arrived troops, the Prussian artillerists, then the first in Europe, 
threw in their balls in such showers, that the forest, which hitherto largely 
screened the enemy, began to fall in masses; branch and trunk were swept 
away, and the ground became as naked of cover as if it had been stripped by 
the axe. ‘The troops thus exposed could not withstand this ‘irom hail,’ and 
they were palpably staggered. ‘The retreat of a brigade, after suffering im- 
mense loss, shook the whole line, and produced a charge of our dragoons up 
the hill. I gave an involuntary glance at Macdonald. He was pale and ex- 
hausted; but in another moment his eye sparkled, his colour came, and I 
heard him exclaim, ‘ Bravo, Chazot! All is not lost yet.’ [saw a group ot 
mounted officers galloping into the very spot which had been abandoned by 
the brigade, and followed by the colours of three or four battalions, which 
were planted directly under our fire. ‘ There comes Chazot with his division!’ 
eried the aide-de-camp ; ‘ gallant fellow, let him now make up tor his ill for- 
tune! Monsieur Brunswick will not sleep on the hill of Valmy to-night. He 
has been unable to force the centre ; and now both flanks are secured : anothe1 
attack would cost him ten thousand men. Nor will Monsieur Brunswick 
sleep on the hills of Valmy to-morrow. Dumourier was right ; there was his 
Thermopyle. But it will not be stormed. Vive la France! 

The prediction was nearly true. The unexpected reinforcements, and the 
approach of night, determined the generalissimo to abandon the assault for 
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heavy loss on both sides, and both slept upon the field. 

1 was roused at midnight from the deep sleep of fatigue, by an order to at- 
tend the due, who was then holding a council]. Varnhorst was my summon- 
er, and on our way he slightly explained the purpose of his mission. ‘We 
are all in rather bad spirits at the result of to-day’s action. The affair itself 
was not much, as it was only between detachments, but it shows two things ; 
that the F'rench are true to their revolutionary nonsense, and that they can 
fight. On even ground we have beaten them, and shall beat them again ; but 
it Champagne gives them cover, what will it be when we get into the broken 
country that lies between this and Paris? Still there has been no rising of 
the people, and until then, we have nothing to fear for the event of the cam- 


“What then have you to fear?’ was my question, ‘What calls the coun- 
cil to-night ? 

* My good friend,’ said Varnhorst with a grave smile, which more reminded 
me of Guiseard, ‘ remember the Arab apologue, that every man is born with 
two strings tied to him, one large and visible, but made of twisted feathers ; ihe 
other so fine as to be invisible, but made of twisted steel. ‘Thus there are few 
men without a visible motive, which all can see, and an invisible one— 
which, however, pulls them just asthe puller pleases. Berlin pulls now, and 
the duke’s glory and the good of Europe musi be sacrificed to policy.’ 

‘But will the king suffer this? Will the emperor stand by and see this 
done 

‘ They are both zealous for the liberation of the unfortunate royal family. 
But, entre nous—and this is a secret which I scarcely dare whisper even ina 
French desert—their counsellors have other ideas. Poland is the prize io 
which ihe ministers of both courts look, ‘They know that the permanent pos- 
session of French provinces is impossible. Itis against the will of the coun- 
try, against the deepest request of the French king, and against their own dec- 
larations. But Polish seizures would give them provinces to which nobody 
has laid claim, and which nobody can eavy. The consequence is, that a ne- 
gotiation is on foot at this moment to conclude the war by treaty, and, having 
ensured the safety of the royal family, to withdraw the army into Lorraine.’ 

‘WhyamIthensummoned?” ~ ; 

‘To put your signature to the preliminaries.’ 

I started with indignation. ‘ They shall wait long enough if they wait till 
I sign them. I shall not attend this council.’ 

* Observe,’ said Varnhorst, ‘I have spoken only in conjecture. If I return 
= you, my candour will be rewarded by an instant sentence for Span- 

au. 

This decided me. I shook my gallant friend by the hand, the cloud passed 
from his brow, and we rode together to the council. ‘This was of a more for- 
mal nature than I had yet witnessed. 'T'wo officers expressly sent from Vi- 
enna and Berlin, a kind of military envoys, had brought the decisions of their 
respective cabinets upon the crisis. The duke said little. He had lost his 
gay nonchalance of manners, and was palpably dispirited and disappointed. 
His address to me was gracious as ever; but he was more of the prince and 
the diplomatist, and less of the soldier. Our sitting closed with a resolution, 
to agree upon an armistice, and to make the immediate release of the king 
one of the stipulations. 1 combated the proposal as long as | could with de- 
corum. I placed, in the strongest light that I could, the immense impulse 
which any pause in our advance must give to the revolutionary spirit in 
France, or even in Enrope—the impossibility of relying on any negotiation 
which depended on the will of the rabble—and, above all, the ceriainty that 
the firstsign of tardiness on the part of the Allies would overthrow the monar- 
chy, which was now kept in existence only by the dread of our arms. [I was 
overruled. The proposal for the armistice was signed by all present but one 
—that one myself. Andas we broke up silently and ‘sullenly, at the first 
glimpse of a cold and stormy dawn, the fit omen of our future faic, | saw a 
secretary of the duke, accompanied by Macdonald, sent off to the headquar- 
ters of the enemy. 

All was now over, and I thought of returning to my post at Paris. I spent 
the rest of the day in paying parting civilities to my gallant friends, and or- 
dered my caleche to be in readiness by morning. But iny prediction had been 
only too true, though I had not calculated on so rapid a fulfilment. ‘he 
knowledge of the armistice was no sooner made publie—and, todo the French 
general justice, he lost neither time nor opportunity—than it was regarded as 
a national triumph. The electric change of public opinion, in this most elec- 
iric of all countries, raised the people from a condition of the deepest terror to 
the highest confidence. Every man in France was a soldier, and every soldier 
ahero, This wasa miracle of twenty-four hours. Dumourier’s force in- 
stantly swelled to 100,000 men. He might have had a million, if he had ask- 
ed for them. The whole country became impassable. Every village poured 
out its company of armed peasants; and, notwithstanding the diplomatic 
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a moment's sorrow to one who remembered her to the last, had its share in re- 
storing me to a sense of the world. In that sort of fond frenzy, which seems 
so fantastic when it is past, but so natural, and is actually so irresistible 
while it is in the mind, I wrote down my feelings, wild as they were—my im- 
possible hopes, and a promise never to forget Ler while I remained in this 
world, and, if there could be an intercourse between the living and the dead, 
in that world to which | felt myself hastening. I then bade her a solemn and 
heartfelt farewell. Placing the paper in my bosom, with a locket containing 
a ringlet of her beautiful hair, which Mariamne had contrived to obtain for 
me, the only legacy | had to offer, I felt as if 1 had done my last duty among 
mankind. 

Still we wandered on, through a country which had the look of a boundless 
cemetery. Nota peasant was met; nota sound of human labour, joy or sor- 
row, reached the ear; not a smoke rose from mansion or cottage; all was 
still, except when the wind burst in bitter gusis over the plain, or the almost 
ceaseless rain swelled into sheets, and sent the rivers roaring down before us, 
If the land had never been inhabited, or had been swept of its inhabitants by 
an avenging Providence, it could not have been more solitary. I never con- 
ceived the idea of the wilderness before. It was the intensity of desolation. 

We seemed even to make no progress. We began to think that the scene 
would never change. But one evening, when the troop had lain down under 
the shelter of a knoll, my serjeant, a fine Hungarian, whose eyes had been 
sharpened by hussar service on the Turkish border, aroused me, saying that 
he had discovered French horse-tracks in advance of us. We were all in- 
stantly on the alert, the horse-tracks were found to be numerous, and it was 
evident that a strong body of the enemy’s cavalry had managed to get in be- 
tween us andthe army. It is true that there was a treaty, ia which the un- 
molested movement of the duke was an article. But, it might have been 
annulled; or the french general might have been inclined to make a daring 
experiment on our worn-down battalions; or, at all events, it was our business 
to keep him as far olf as we could. We were on horseback immediately. 
‘I'he track led us along the high-road for one or two leagues, and then turned 
off towards a village on a height at some distance. We now paused, and the 
question was, wheiher to follow the enemy, or to dismount and try to rest 
ourselves, and our tired horses, for the night. We had scarcely come to the 
decision of unloosing girths, when the sky above the village showed a sudden 
glow ; and a confused clamour of voices came upon the wind. Dispaiching 








an orderly to the duke, to inform him of the French movement, we rode to- 
wards the village. We found the road in its immediate neighbourhood | 
covered with fugitives; who, however, instead of flying fiom us with the usual | 
hcrror of the peasantry, threw thetnselves beside our stirrups, hung on our } 
bridles, and implored us with every wild gesticulation to hasten to the gates, | 
All that I could learn from the outcries of men, women, and children, was, | 
that their village, or rather town—tor we found it of considerable size—had 

been the quarters of some of the Austrian cavalry, and that the ofli-ers had 
given a ball, to which the leading families had been invited. The ball was 
charged as a national crime by the democrats in Paris, and a regiment of 
horse had been sent to punish the unfortunate town. 

To attack such a force with filly worn-out men, was obviously hopeless, 
and my hulans, brave as they were, hung down their heads; but a fresh con- 
course came rushing from the gates witheven louder outeries than before, and 
the words, massacre and conflagration, were heard with teariul emphasis. 
While I pondered for a moment on our want of means, a fine old man, with 
his white hair stained with blood from a sabre wound in his torehead, clung to 
my charger’s neck, and implored me, by the honour of soldiership, to make 
but one eflort against the revolutionary brigandists,as he termed them. ‘1am 
a French officer and noble!’ he exclaimed—‘ I have served my king, I have a 
son in the army of Condé, and now the wretches have seized on my only 
daughter, my Amalia, and they are carrying her to their accursed guillotine.’ 
I could resist no longer; yet I looked round despairingly at my toree. ‘ Follow 
me,’ said the agonized old man; ‘ one halfof the villains are drunk in the 
cafes already, the other half are busy in that horrid procession to the axe. I 
shall take you by a private way, and you may fall upon them by surprise. 
You shall find me, and all who belong to me, sword in hand by your side. 
Come on; and the God of batties, and protector of the unhappy, will give you 
victory.’ He knelt at my feet, with his hands upraised—‘ for my child’s 
sake !’—he continued faintly to exclaim—‘ for my innocent child’s sake! I 
saw tears fall down some of our bronzed faces, and | had but one word to 
utter; but that was—‘ Forward!’ We followed our guide swiftly and silently 
through the narrow streets; ard then suddenly emerging intothe public square, 
saw such a sight of terror as never before met my eyes. 
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cessation of hostilities, a real, universal, and desperate peasant war broke 
upon us on every side. 

After a week of this harassing warfare, in which we lost ten times the 
number of men which it would have cost to march over the bodies of Du- 
mourier’s army to the capital, the order was issued for a general retreat to the 
frontier. J] remembered Mordecai’s letier ; but it was now tuo late. Even if I 
could have turned my horse’s headto a French post, | felt myself bound to 
share the fortunes of the gallant army to which I had been so closely attached. 
In the heat of youth, I went even further; and, as my mission had viriually 
ceased, and I wore a Prussian order, | took the undiplomatic step of propos- 
ing to act as one of the duke’s aides-de-camp until the army had lefi the ene- 
my’s terriiory. Behold me now, a hulan of the duke’s guard! [found no 
reason to repent my choice, though our service was remarkably severe. ‘The 
present war was chiefly against the light troops and irregulars of the retreat- 
lug army—the columns being too formidable to admit of attack, at least by the 
multitude. Forty thousand men, of the main army of France, were appoint- 
ed to the duty of ‘ seeing us out of the country.’ But every attempt at torag- 
ing, every movement beyond the range of our cannon, was instantly met by 
a peasant skirmish. Every village approached by our squadrons, exhibited a 
batricade, from which we were fired on; every forest produced a succession 
of sharp encounters ; and the passage of every river required as much pre- 
caution, and as often sueduced 6 serious contest, as if we were at—;en war. 
‘Thus we were perpetually on the wing, and our personal escapes were ofien 
of the most hairbreadth kind. If we passed through a thicket, we were sure 
to be met by a discharge of bullets ; if we dismounted from our horses to take 
our burried and scanty meal, we found some of them shot at the inn-door; if 
we flang ourselves, as tired as hounds after a chase, on the straw of a village 
stable, the probability was that we were awakened by finding the thatch in 
ablaze. How olten we envied the easier life ofthe battalions! But there an 
enemy, more fearful than the peasantry, began to show itself. The weather 
had changed to storms of rain and bier wind; the plains of Champagne, 
never famed for fertility, were now as wild and bare as a Russian steppe. 
‘The worst provisions, supplied on the narrowest scale—above all, disgust, the 
most fatal canker of the soldier’s soul—spread disease among the ranks; and 
the roads on which we followed the march, gave terrible evidence of the 
havoc they every hour made among them. The mortality at last became so 
great, that it seemed not unlikely that the whole army would thus melt away 
hetore it reached the boundary of this land of death. 

The horror of the scene even struck the peasantry, and whether through 
fear of the contagion, or through the uselessness of hunting down men who 
were treading to the grave by thousands, the peasantry ceased to follow us. 


Yet such was the wretchedness of that hideous progress, that this cessation of 


hostility was scarcely a relief. The animation of the skirmishes, though it 
ofien cost life, yet kept the rest more alive ; the stratagem, the adventure, the 
surprise, nay, even the failure and escape, relieved us from the dreadful 
monotony of life, or rather the half-existence, to which we were now con- 
demned. Our buoyant and brilliant career was at an end; we were now only 
the mutes and mourners of a funeral procession of seventy thousand men, 

[ still look back with an indeseribable shudder at the scenes which 
we were compelled to witness from day to day during that month of misery ; 
for the march, which began in the first days of October, was protracted till its 
end. Ihad kept up my spirits when many a more vigorous frame had sunk, 
and many a maturer mind had desponded; but the perpetual recurrence of the 
same dreary spectacles, the dying, and the more fortunate dead, covering the 
highways, the fields, and the village streets, at length sank into my soul. 
Some recollections of earlier principles, and the memory of my old friend 


Vincent, prevented my taking the summary and unhappy means of ridding 


myself of my burden, which | saw daily resorted to among the soldiery—a 
bullet through the brain, or a bayonet through the heart, cured all. But, 
thanks to early impressions, I was determined to wait the hand of the enemy, 
or the course of nature. Many a night I lay down beside my starving charger, 


with something of a hope that | should never see another morning; and many 


a morning, when I dragged my feeble limbs from the cold and wet ground, I 
looked round the horizon for the approach of some enemy’s squadron, or 
peasant band, which might give me an honourable chance of escape from ax 
existence now no longer enduradle. Butall was in vain. For leagues round 
no living object was visible, except that long column, silently and slowly 
winding on through the distance, like an army of spectres. . ’ 

My diminished squadron had at leng*h become p ne the only rear-guard. 
From a hundred and fifty as fine fellows as ever sat a charger, we were now 
reduced to a third. All its officers, youths of the first families of Prussia, had 
either been left behind dying in the villages, or had been laid in the craves by 
the road-side, and 1 was now the only commandant. Perhaps even this cir- 
eumstance was the means of saving my life. My new responsibility com- 
pelled me to make some exertion ; and I felt that, live or die, I might still earn 
an honourable name. Even in those darkest hours, the thought that Clotilde 
wight ask where and how I finished my ill-fortuned career, and perhaps give 


Among the various origins which have been traced to the popular story of 
Blue Beard, is one which attributes it, so far as its earlier forms can be traced, 
to the time of the Crusades, when it was designed as a satire on the marriage 
of Christian ladies with Saracenic or Turkish chieltains. It appears certam 
that in those chivalrous times, many fair Chrisiian dames did become enam- 
oured of dashing, bearded, turbaned Moslems ; and many fictitious novels and’ 
romances have been founded upon such daring fancies ; bnt it is not generally 
known that the reigning family ofthe Bebbels in Southern Kurdistan, a tribe 
alternately vassal to Turkish and to Persian power, traces its descent directly 
from an English maiden, called by the orientalis Keighan. Some years back, 
(1820,) Mr. Rich, the British Resident at Baghdad, visited Suleimaniyeh, the 
capital ofthe mountain districts ruled over by the Bebbehs, accompanied by 
Mrs. Rich, and on that oceasion the then head of the tamily, Mahmud Pasha, 
boasted of his English descent, and claimed relationship with the British en- 
voy. The ladies of the family also related the same story in the harem to 
Mrs, Ricn. In 1837, the writer being at Suleimaniyeh, Suleiman Pasha, the 
head of the family, referred to the same tradition, which was after related at 
length, and the belief in which assures to any Englishman visiting those re- 
mote districts, a kind and considerate reception. 

It appears that in former times, the warlike and predatory tribes of moun- 
taincer Kurds were engaged in the same perpetual broils and disputes as in 
the present day, when the jealousies of their princes and chiefiains are the 
cause of the whole nation being kept in bondage or vassalage : for it is quite 
certain that, were the Kurds to be united as a nation, neither ‘Turks nor Per- 
sians could have any influence upon them. At the time in question, the Bul- 
bassi tribe disputed with the Bebbehs the power over the diflerent tribes of that 
part of Kurdistan. The divisions of the chieftains entailed, as usual, destruc 
tion of villages and expulsion of families, and the Bebbehs were so worsted 
that one of two brothers, sons of the reigning Prince, by name Fakih Ahmed, 
who was of an aspiring and ambitious spirit, quitted the country in disgust, 
and swore never to revurn to it unless he should have it in his powertoave ge 
himself. At this time the Franks had invaded the East with their host, armed 
in defence ofthe Holy Cross, and Fakih Ahmed, full of aspirations for glory, 
and strong in the faith of his ancestors, gladly joined the ranks of Saladin 
(Salahu-a-din). At the moment when he joined the Moslem army, a Chris- 
tian champion had challenged the foe to single combat, and bad for five days 
kept the field against the tluwer of Moslem chivalry, ali who had appeared 
against him having been successively overthrown and slain. Fakih Ahmed, 
anxious to distinguish himself, volunteered to meet this redoubtable foe, upon 
which the Sultan sent for him, and asking him concerning his country, and 
being satisfied with his appearance, allowed him to undertake the adventure, 
first supplying him with a suitable horse and arms. The young Kurd prince 
ran his course, and overthrew the Christian knight. Upon alighting to cut off 
his head, to his great astonishment he found that his fallen enemy wasa young 
maiden, who besought him to spare her life, and that she would marry him. 
Ele accordingly led her to the Moslem camp, where he was received with tri- 
wmph, and the Sultan offered him whatever reward he might claim. But, as 
yet little acquainted with the world, the extent of his ambition did not go be- 
yond a request to have the principality of the Bebbehs, with its villages and 

ands, assured to bim and his lineage for ever. This was readily granted, and, 
satisfied with his acquisition, he returned in triumph to his native mountains, 
with his Christian wite, by whom he had two children, Baba Suleiman and 
Budakh Keighan. He also occupied himself in subjecting the neighbouring 
tribes, and still more particularly avenging himself upon his Bulbassi ene- 
mies. But he only partly succeeded in reducing these powrrful and active 
opponents; and one day, when he was absent, a large party of them came 
down upon the chief place of the Bebbehs, on a predatory excursion. Keig- 














han, the English damsel, sallied forth—says the legend—alone, and put the 
whole of them, amounting to four or five hundred horse, to flight, killing a 
great number. After this exploit, she summoned the tribe together, and ad- 
dressed them as follows :—‘ Men of the Bebbeh tribe! Your Prince, Fakih 
Ahmed, spared my life when I was in his power; | have this day requited the 
service, which was all 1 wanted or waited for. Now tell Fakih Ahnged what 
you have seen, and also that | am gone where he shallsee me no more. Tell 
him that I charge him not to follow me, for it will be vain, and 1 shall do him 
harm, which, God knows, I would not willingly be the cause of. 
she turned her horse, and was out of sight in a moment. 

Fakih Ahmed, on his return, was, as might be supposed, astonished at what 
had happened, and was so deeply grieved at the loss of his beloved Keighan 
as to be inconsolable, and he resolved to follow her, spite of her prohibition. 
He overtook her before she had got out of Khideran, and besought her to re- 
turn with them. ‘It isimpossible,’ she said: ‘you are a Mohammedan—I 
am a Christian. 1 go to theland of my fathers. Farewell. Come not near 
me or I will harm you.’ Still the lover and husband persisted; when she rais- 
ed her spear, and thrust him through the shoulder. He fell, and she galloped 
off. Butshe had not gone far, when she bethought herself that she had made 
him but a poor reqnital for his mercy to her when her life was at his disposal, 


So saying, 
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and that, though he was a Mohammedan, he was yet the father of her chil- 
Gren. Relenting, she returned, and found him yet breathing, and she applied 
a powerful unguent to his wound, which placed him out of danger till he should 
receive succour, which was not far off. She then left him again. But Fakih 
Ahmed, as soon as he had recovered from his wound, found his love only in- 
flamed by the independent spirit and bold resistance of his wife; and per- 
sisting in his determination of following and recovering her, he continued the 
pursuit till he reached England, or Frankistan, as some narrators say more 
generally. ‘ 

One night, when wandering disconsolaie in this distant land, he came to a 
large city, where he heard the sound of revelry. The band was playing, 
the torches lighted, and all the other preparatiens for a nuptial feast.— 
Uncertain what he should do, or where he should take up his abode for 
the night, he resolved to submit himself tothe guidance of chance, and re- 
main where his horse stopped. Ele accordingly gave his steed the reins, and 
the animal stopped at the door of the house of an old woman, who, after mak- 
ing some difficulty, consented to receive him as her guest. He inquired from 
her the cause of the rejoicing. She intcrmed him that the daughter of the 
King had gone to war with the Mohammedans, that she was just returned, 
afier having been inissing for several years, and that she was then going to be 
married to her cousin. Fakih Ahmed entreated the old woman to procure him 
admission to the nuptial feast as a spectator; which after much persuasion, 
she agreed to do, provided he would disguise himself in woman’s attire. He 
so managed as to be close at hand during the first interview between the fair 
Keighan and i s her proposed spouse. The lady came,forth and the ungracious 
bridegroom immediately saluted her with a box on the ear, saying, ‘ ‘Thou 
hast been a prisoner among the Mohammedans ; thou hast been dishonoured, 
and darest thou to show thyself before me!’ ‘The bride, her anguish, 
claimed in Kurdish, a language which had become familiar to her, ‘ Oh, Fa- 
kih Abmed, that thou wert here!’ Lmmediately the person invoked stepped 
forth, slew the bridegroom, and escaped with the bride to Constantinople, the 
Sultan of which city bestowed on him an addition to his former grant. After 
this, Fakih Ahmed and his willing bride, who appears to have been quite equal 
to the control of a harem, returned to Kurdistan, where they lived happily the 
remainder of their days. Betore Fakih Ahmed died, he completely subject- 
ed the districts of Pizhder, Mergeh and Mawutt, and laid the foundation of 
the tamily and power of the present chieftains of Suleimaniyeh. 

It is to be remarixed, that divested of many things which are so evidently 
fabulous in this legend, and of the oriental character which has been lent to 
Christian customs, such asthe bride-groom’s first seeing his intended on the 
eve of nuptials, there is in this tradition much of the spirit of chivalry 
with which the Orientals are totally unacquainted, atleast in the present day. 
The incidents are quite foreign to the style and nature of their in entions, 
and look as if they were derived from some real occurrences, which are lost 
sight of in the fictitious transactions which time and oral tradition have lent 
to them, but to which the existing beliet of the chietiains give a certain de- 
gree of verisimilitude. 
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FANNY ELSSLER AT PARIS. 
My dear Mrs, G——. Many thanks, and hearty ones, for yo ur flattering 
and affectionate remembrances of me. I feared, that on your return to your 


| elegant home you would give yourself entirely up to pursuits and friends far 


more congenial to your lofty taste, and that your petted ‘ aga > would cease 
any longer to oceupy your thoughts, or interest your feelings. ‘These appre- 
hensions are happily put to flight by your charming letter, so full of kind sym- 
pathy and good counsel; I accept gratefully the one, as I hope to profit by the 
other. Believe me, that I became quite ‘triste’ alter your regretted departure. 
I had become so much accustomed to your delightful society and sprightly 
engaging conversation, that the sudden loss of both left quite a void in my 
time and feelings, that as vet no substitute has adequately filled up. How 
pleasant it was, of a dry, c.ear, winter’s day, to stroll with you in some deser- 
ted part of those lovely gardens of the ‘Tuileries, with its fine statues, half- 
starting into life; its sparkling fountains, its commanding terraces, and de- 
lightful vistas; and then listen, as we walked arm-in-arm, to your familiar 
but beautiful expression of thought, that took me up with them, on their strong 
pinions, and carried me through unaccustomed regions of reflection, where 
eyerything was new, startling, and pleasing; and then, as we turned, your 
conversation would take a new channel and descend to me, asking questions 
of my strange history, that revealed so true an interest, so 1efined a curiosity, 
that I delighted to answer and explain. How deeply was I gratified, too, at 
your unrestrained exclamations of wonder and satisfaction at the simplicity 
and almost monotonous regularity of my life, which has been but a series of 
theatrical engagements, filled up with very hard work and moderate gains.— 
True, events of marked interest and deep pathos dot it here and there, but the 
canvass of my artistic life is covered over with constant annoyances and petty 
details. It seemed stale and insipid enough to me, but yet you found in it 
food for curious comment and romantic reflection, giving it some charm in 
my eye it never had before. Your candid, honest frankness acted lke a spell 
upon me. My nature warmed again in the soft sunshine of those enkindling 
sentiments you so glowingly expressed, and the early openness and ‘naivete’ 
of my disposition became again evident; the reserve and cold caution Tam 
obliged to wear as an armour against the intruding, assailing selfishness of 
the world, I dared to throw aside in your presence, and to sport and play in 
all the innocent freedom of thonght and expression that is to me as sweet as 
# is rare and novel. | loved to hear you talk of my past, of “ the triumphs 
and trials of my meteoric existence,” as it sparkled in youreye. Familiarity 
and repetition have robbed it of nearly all its interest in my dull view. You 
have often expressed your amazement an’ anger at the heavy load of injury 
which scandal, malignant and persevering, has heaped on my name. Your 
heart has beat high with indignation as facts have falsified the calumnies that 
have made my home cast where it might be, their hideous resting place ;— 
and then, to my follies how just, how indulgent you have been! Your words 
of comfort are still ringing in my ears, ‘ Each of us must shoulder the fardel 
of her sins, hoping she may make a tolerable set-off, of virtues and expia- 
tory sacrifices.” Yes, I feel, ‘chere amie, that my acquain ance with you 
will give a new and more pleasing aspect to my life; its feverish excitement 
will be replaced by soberer joys, and, if less romantic, it will be at least more 
rational. 

I have little news to send you. The greater part of my time is consumed 
now in completing my preparations for my American campaign that you have 
encouraged me to look forward to with such sanguine hopes. Heaven grant 
that all your good wishes may be realized! Have you heard of the event of 
the week, the production of the Count Walewski’s play, “ L’Ecole du Monde.” 
For weeks back, expectation has been greatly excited by the rumours that 
have reached the public ear through a hundred channels, of what might be 
expected from this brilliant comedy. Litle did any one anticipate that all 
would end so tragically. The prestige that surrounds, like a halo, its noble 
author, contributed a good deal to the curiosity that prevailed. His imperial 
descent, his various accomplishments, graces cf person, set off by manners 
the most pleasing and dignified, have made him the lion and the pet of salons 
and boudoits, even in Paris, where competition tor uvtoviety and favour runs 
so high. Ina luckless hour, doubtless to relieve the ‘ennui’ of fashionable 
dissipation, he betook himself to writing a play tor the Theatre Francais. — 
This threw all coteries, literary and titled, into a ferment of anxiety and ex- 
pectation. ‘The committee of the ‘Francais’ cheerfully accepted the drama, 
and every rehearsal confirmed the good opinions entertained. The event- 
ful night of representation came. ‘The theatre shone resplencent with 
the bright eyes of many a high-ranked dame, sparkling with delightful antici- 
vation. All ranks and coteries sent forth its choicest representations to do 
Soneueés this solemnity—wit, talent, fame, beauty, distinction,’ and ‘haute’ 
position, were labelled, broad and clearly, on almost every spectator of the 
thick throng, that lined the ‘loges,’ covered the ‘ parterre,’ and filled every cor- 
ner of the building. It wasa sight and a co og to make any author 
proud—an ovation that would have flattered Moliere. But what a catastro- 
phe! ‘The curtain rose, the play went on, the performers exerted themselves 
to the utmost, the sprightly group was never more alert and gay; but scene 
followed after scene, and fainter and fainter became the hopes of friends, keen- 
er and deeper the satisfaction of rivals; act succeeded act, till the ‘ denoue- 
ment’ overtook both play and author. The fate ef both was no longer donbt- 
ful; and the chilly, funereal silence that prevailed, expressed it all too sig- 
nificantly. Yes, the poor, dramatic bantling, the first-born of its noble andcle- 
ver parent, drew but a few short, convulsive breaths, and expired ; but ifany- 
thing could soften so bitter a dispensation, it might have been found in the 
pomp and circumstance that presided over its interment. I cannot express 
to you my sincere disappointment and regret at this unlooked-for result, for 
every one admits and admires the extreme cleverness of Walewski. How he 
could have failed with such a subject, after such opportunity and with such 
ability, is the wonder that sets speculation all afloat. His play has certainly 
various and great merits—it has all the materials of success: composition 
well chosen and duly combined, much literary beauty, but yet it lacks the es- 
sence to give it popular favour—it wants the vitality to make it breathe and 
move, enlisting your sympathies, and opening up the sealed fountain of the 
heart. Whatis the mystery that makes the writing a good play so difficult? 
Why is it that minds that vanquish all else, spend their force in vain on this 
common, but dangerous field? What are the means, where is hidden the re- 
cipe for dramatic success? I know M. Scribe well enough to have extracted 
this secret, that is almost exclusively his, for failure with this Nestor of dra- 
matists would be as marvellous as complete success with his less fortunate 
compeers. ‘To others, however, whom it more corcerns, will I leave the task 
of exploring this dark and intricate subject. I will content myself with merely 
this remark, that theatrical anthors owe far more to their practical actors, the 
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‘ artistes,’ than is either known or acknowled 
of ballet, | may be allowed to speak ; and if the strangely-fashioned and ill- 
construcied things that authors bring you for acceptance were put on the 
stage, with all their imperfections on their head, many a name’s bright renown 
would be damned by failure the most complete and mortifying. Indeed, there 
his hardly an instance where the pallet proiuced bears even a family resem- 
blance to the one presented; and [ know that it is in no way diflerent with 
other dramatic compositions of a more pretending order. 1 have heard, well 
authenticated, many curious aneedotes I forbear repeating, concerning some 
vi the proudest names of contemporary literature, to What a ludicrous degree 
they are indebted for popular favour to the wit and genius of obscure or utter- 
ly Unknow n writers, who are happy in the adoption of their works by some 
high-sounding name in vogue, In England it is noi otherwise. I was lately 
inturmed that a celebrated play, ‘‘The School for Scandal,’ attributed to one 
ot your distinguished authors, Sheridan, was, in fact, not his; that it was sent 
to him for examination, whilst manager, and that seeing its great merit, he 
contrived to retain it for months, till he declared it lost. The title of it was 
his own, an! perhaps some alterations. ‘Truly Fame is an accident, and 
most rarely wears itsown chaplet. * * * 

{find it impossible to continue my letter, so often am I called away by in- 
lerruptions that hunt me thickly ; visitors rollin upon me in one unceasing 
tide. Adieu, et bon voyage, ring in my ears all day long, so little recollection 
have Lof the kindly voices that pronounce tbese parting benedictions. A 
countyman of yours was presented to me to-day by a mutual friend, Col. 
W——e; very prepossessing in his exterior, and of tine address. He bas an 
unmistakable air of bon ton, and has evidently lived in your best circles. He 
spoke kindly, or condesceudingly, of America, Where some distant brauches 
othis family ave residing He bas clearly a very indistinct notion of their | 
whercabouts, and 1 am pretty sure he will never venture on a personal inquiry 
atier itorthem, Jt is amusing to listen to the undisguised expressions of 
horror of all nay fashionable acquaintance at my romantic proj:ct. [tis not 
that they are incapable of some curiosity to see what may be seen in the 
New World, bui totraverse it would be, to most of them, worse than condem- 
nationto solitary imprisonment on land. A ludicrous story was cireulated a 
short time since of i. d’A——, who received a handsome legaey from a 

West India relative. ‘This flattering mark of goot feeling thiew him 
into transports of very sincere gratitude, but itso happened thatit was ne- 
cessary, to get possession of the coveted doubloons, to go afier them. Every 
ingenious means in the world were employed to escape this heavy penalty | 
and charm the distant treasure to his longing bourse; but neither law nor ma- 
zic could aid him, and atlength he desperately resolved to go. Preparations 
were made with all possiblesolemnity, attue biddirg, in fact, a final adieu to 
the world. An who leaves Paris without soine such sensation? His will 
was made, and his friends parted fron him with the funereal aspect of a man 
going he knew not where. Ife reached Havre, and found himself aboard. 
‘The ship was getting under weigh, when his face underwent a mortal change, 
and, with the desperation of one berett, he insisted on landing. ‘Je renonce 
non argent, et je renonce non voyage,’ he cried. Once more on shore he turn- 
ed acomplacent iook on ship and sea, and then averted his eyes for ever, quiet!y 
declaring, ‘Qu’ilaimait bicn les poissons, mais pas assez d’etre mange par 
eux.’ This is the most practical illustration of the feeling here as to such a 
voyage. I have some misgivings lest I shall beat a similar ignominious re- 
treat. My places are taken, and my name will go ifnot its owner. I learn 
that a distinguished leader of cur haut ton, la Comtesse de Merlin, will be a 
tellow-passenger. This encourages me. I have still another example in an 
American lady, a Mad. Moulton, living for some time back in Paris in much 
splendour. Her salons have been a gooa deal frequented, fur the French, like 
other people, have a sharp instinct for a fine house and good cheer. Who 
hoists a hospitable banner of this kind is not long without an army of hungiy 
adherents. ‘The Americans seem a truly generous people. Ihear they give 
their days to the accumulation of money, but it appears their nights are devot- 
ed to its liberal expenditure. Some of the finest fetes of Paris are under 
American auspices, forthey ambitiously rival in princely display, some of 
our grandest seigneurs. ‘Tout le mondeis talking now of a sumptuous festi- 
valatan American grandee’s Colonel Thorn, whose brilliant equipages are 
the admiration of Paris. He occupied a spacious mansion belonging to Ma- 
dame Adelaide, which he fited up with fairy magnificence and perfect taste. 
{t seems old, that a simple foreigner, without prestige of md or family, 
should have achieved a position so firm and elevated as Monsieur Thorn is 
admitted to enjoy. His glittering salons are the favourite resort of the most 
distinguished of title and position in Paris. Ido not know by what conjuring 
he has arrive at such a consummaiion,but he must have merit,tact,and wealth 
in large proportions, to be able to retain it so successtully. His equipages, 
stud, and servants, are quite upon a royal scale; and in spite of ealum- 
\iows insinuations to the contrary, there must be some money left im America 
o sustain such an outlay. It seems he is a good deal railedat by some of 
hisinconsilerate countrymen, who think, as he is so well able to entertain 
them, that it is very improper he doesnot. The malcontents quite overlook 
the conventional usages of polite socicty, and forget that persons must have 
some claim oa the hospitality of another before they can indulge in vague ac- 
cttsalious of indifference or neglect. 1 have heard directly from the colonel’s 
trients, that be is most attentive and courteous to all who come sufficiently 
aithenticaie !, but that he reserves the harmless privilege of excluding those 
he does not know, and who have no further title to civilities than the common 
me ola common country. A number ot droll anecdotes have ciyeulated 
through Paris on this subject, and [ listen greedily to anything American, as 
it may help to enlighten me, when it is so desirable I should be well iptorued 
of the character ofthis marked and peculiar people. 

l remember being greatly entertained at a diverting story of some untaught 
Americ .n, who, finding himself in Paris, and left entirely to his own resour- 
‘es for a wuusement, bethought himself of his far famed countryman, Colonel 
O——-, ani determined on paying hima friendly visit. It so fell out, that 
on the evening selected the colonel was entertaining, at a grand diner de cere- 
monie, the corps diplomatique; and at the time the unknown guest arrived, 
atuire!, not unceremoniously, in an antique frock-coat and muddy boots, the 
dinnerwas still going on. He passed the wondering domestics by a quiet de- 
claration of his iriendly object of seeing the colonel, and entering one of the 
numerous salons, proceeded leisurely to inspect the furniture, books, prints, 
&e., and at last seated himself comtortably before the fire, with his feet 
planted securely against the rich marble maniel-piece. The great doors of the 
salle-a-manger, which happened to be shut, were suddenly thrown open, and 
the distinguished com\py were thrown into a state of dismay which baffled 
description; but the easy nonchalance of the intruder was adequate to the 
emergency ; and after taking a long-drawn stare at the ribands and stars that 
saluted his curious eyes, he rose, in the most cheerful spirit, to shake hands 
vith the colonel, who, by this time, had made his way to the undistinguished 
object of all this sensation. He explained, in a few words, that he had heard 
folks talk a deal of the colonel’s fine house, and the very pretty things in it, 
and so he had come totake a look, and he was highly gratified with every- 
thing he saw. ‘This was a critica! moment for our hero ; but the astonished 
host displayed great judement and good feeling in telling him, familiarly, to 
wake himself at home, which he declared, very traly, he had done already. 
Phe maiter was explained to the puzzle | company, and caused great amuse- 
ment trom its singularity. ‘The * unbidden one’ became quite the lion of the 
soiree; and in goiag away—which he did at last—he assured his good-natur- 
ed entertainer, thathe was so highly pleased with so many agreeable atten- 
tions, thathe would do them the favour of his company frequently during his 
“tay in Paris, and it was not his fault that he did not. * ; 

You won {er in the midst of hurry and bustle, [ can find time to write you 
so lengthily ; bnt I love to renew intercourse with you even in this unsatistac- 
‘oly Way, Next week I hope to salute you. ‘Till then, adieu. 

London, March, (8A. 

Ma chere Therese —Such a run as { have had of it from Paris to London, 
‘rom opera to Opera, last week, was quicker work than any travelling part of 
ay lite of vagabondage that lean remember. Away we went from the mo- 
ment | waved you my last adieu, rattling, chattering, and splashing over rough 
‘auseways ant muddy roads, the rain beating hard against the windows of 
my calee re, and the wind sharply whistling round us, till, with a loud crack- 
Ings of whip, we entered, at eleven o’clock at night, the quiet town of Boulogne. 
lhe packet lett at midnight, and we had hardly time to stre:ch our wearied 
iiinbs bet re we were summoned aboard, and, committing to the careful keep- 
iryot my tan lord, the truest and most comfortable ot carriages, that I part 
(wom as an old friend, bound to me by athousand agreeable associations, I de- 
— d into the confined and odorous cabin of the uneasy steamer, whose 
roning gave toxen of the boisterous weather that awaited us, and I gave my- 
self up lo sea-sicikn 8S and every concomitant horror. . 

{ reached my lodgings near’ Belgrave Square late on Friday, rehearsed, 
vet halt-asle ‘pon Saturday morning, and made my rentree before my friends, 

ve English public, the same evening. 1 did not distinctly fee! that I had ex- 
hanged ¢ rpial and pe ple, till my eye wandered, wonderingly , over the dim 
and vast area of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The contrast of this cheerless ex- 
panse to the sunny and elegant aspect of the French Opera was striking and 
hilly enough to wake me Up thoroughly to my whereabouts, and, in truth, 
ay first sensations were not the most agreeable. There is something pecu- 
liarly repelling in this theatre to the fastidious eye of the continental artiste, 
accustomed to brighter decorations and a more tasteful distribution of the 
salle. Nothing can be in worse taste than the ornaments so scantily 
scattered over the house ; and then how dull, and inelegant is the effect of six 
‘ters of boxes, of extraordinary height, all split up and divided into small 
vomparcvnents, closely resenabling pigeon holes, or, liker still. cabin-berths of 
4 steam packet, with their dusky red curtains, that look as if they came off 
he same piece. It almost gaye me a qualm to regard them ; but, en revan- 
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ged. Within my own province } che,I have heard the best singers declare that no house was more favourable 


to the voice, that, notwithstanding its great extent, they filled it with little effort, 
and that its rebound was the most harmonious and agreeable. I received, ot 
course, a cordial reception, for the English are hospitable and kind in their 
greetings to strangers, and_hearty,in their welcome to well-remembered tavoxr- 
ites, and [ feel it is not presumpuion in me, at present writing, to class myself 
in the latter happy category. IL like the English greatly ; and who does not? 
‘There is a suliany and certainty in their character that may be reposed on in 
friendship, and measured in enmity ; nothing shallow, treacherous, or base, 
disfigures their moral escutcheon. ‘These are noble traits that elevate and 
dignify the nation they adorn, but the truth must be told, they are likewise 
very cold, formal, and cautious, even to suspicion in manner. The higher 
classes are formidably so in their intercourse with strangers, and very aflected 
in their communication with each other. Nooffence to my noble pairon, I 
trust. ‘The middle class is less marked by these forbidding peculiarities ; but 
from top to bottom, throughout this very stratum of society, run certain 
dark veins, chiefly of demeanour, that distigure greatly the natural beauty of 
their true but latent character. Everywhere in public the conduct of all 
classesis peculiar, and different from any thing | am at all familiar with.— 
In the Opera House especially, my own sphere, and where [ have a right to 
make my observations, I contemplate them with curiosity. ‘The aristocracy 
are haughty in their bearing, but they sustain it well in dress and general te- 
nour. Certainly, nowhere in the world does one see more splendid toilettes 
among the women, or more tastetul dressing among the men—the rich jew- 
els of the former, and the white cravats of the latter, are prominent features, 


| and’ both effective ; but, afier all, they are not natural, they deport themselves 


as if conscious the parterre was looking atthem, Whilst the parterre, the 
people, most respectably represented at 10s, 6d. a head, how do they act? what 
is their aspect,—their physiologie, as the French have it? hiow difierent 
trom the free and easy don’t-care-ism of continental pits ; wholly absorbed in 
the dramatic event before them, and indifferent or unconscious of what their 
titled neighbours may think or feel. ‘The latter give themselves up to the exhi- 
larating influence of fine masic, or the luring seduactions of the ballet; but of 
the hundreds who fill the benches of the Italian Opera, how Jew there are who 
devote themselves to the artists orthe scene. How much more of their atten- 
tion is directed to the stars and ribands of the greater actors who fill the boxes 
about them. ‘There are reasons for this, for, in England, the opportunities are 
rare, indeed, to see these distinguished personages ; and atthe Opera, hours 
may be agreeably occupied insiudying the lineaments of faces that are not 
more atiractive, perhaps, than many on the stage; but that they happen to 
pelong to people who have made them historical and interesting. But you 
are yawning, by this time, over my stage reflections, solet us to other matters. 

The Gipsy is performing till we can get the Tarantule ready; and how 
strange it seems to me, Therese, not to see you at my side, as ever till this 
painful moment of our first separation. Need | tell you how heavily yourabsence 
afflicts me, and J now discover how much you have lightened my ,professiona! 
labours by your vigilance and attention to endless important details. How I 
shall get along without you henceforth, | know not. Oh, dear! when I think 
how the days speed on, and the rapid approach of my now really decided de- 
parture, [am half inclined to bolt and turn back again. Don’t be astonished 
if you see me bounce in upon you some beau matin next month. 


LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND 


Lerrer I. 





MACAO. 


As I visit the ‘Great Unknown’ among nations at a perfectly interesting 
period, | note down its various features as they present themselves to me, com- 
mencing with my first arrival on the coast. 

On nearing the land, and while it was yet a dim outline, scarcely distin- 
guishable trom the clouds that rested on it (some thirty miles distant), 1 was 
surprised at the immense fleets of boats that covered the waters as lar as the 
eye could reach, and which vividly impress on the mind of the stranger the 
populousness of the land he isabout to visit. ‘These boats are fishing-boats, of 
a large size, and each of them is provided with two or three masts, and the 
common tore and aft mat sails of China, What adds much to the efiect creat- 
ed by their appearance is, that they are always in pairs, for the purpose, as I a!- 
terwards learned, of mutual assisiance in fishing, which is done by dragging a 
large net between them. 

At last we perceived a solitary boat making towards us, and she was soon 
ran alongside of our ship with a dexterity which gave a most favourable im- 
pression (afterwards fully confirmed) ofthe manner in which the Chinese man- 
age their boats; and presently a Chinese ou/sede pilot was on board. 

It is hardly credible how soon the eye becomes accustomed to the strangest 
dress, or indeed to no dress at all. I had, however, become quite familiarized 
with the Chinese costume, even in England, by the figures ou Chinaware, and 
by the mandarin figures with which we occasionally ornament our chimney- 
pieces ; so much so, that when | first saw the Chinese at Penang and Singa- 
pore, | could never look at them without the idea of a breakfast-set involunta- 
rily, and, ludicrously enough, intruding itselfon my mind. The dress of those 
| had already seen at these places (1 amspeaking of the costume ofthe labour- 
ing classes), consisting of a pair of very wide blue calico trousers, reaching 
butaliutle way below the knee, without flaps or buttons, and so large at the 
waist, that the wearers, in order to keep them on, are obliged to take a turn in 








tation, and fields rising terrace above terrace from the {water's to the 
very summits of the mountains, with little houses hung over the« in mid 
air, like swallows’ nests, in order to save the ground they would have stood 
upon. This was the prospeet I fully expected to see ; but in l saw a 
coast, barren and desolate beyond all description ; I looked in vain for a. tree, 
or almost even for a blade of grass. The mountains, rising high inthe clouds, 
shone bare and white in the sun’s rays. 

But when we were at last anchored in Hong Kong harbour, though the 
barrenness was the same, yet there was no disappointment, for it is i 2 
most beautiful, sate, and spacious harbour, with water sufficient to float the 
largest ships of war to within a very short distance ef the shore. It is formed 
between the island of Hong Kong and the mainland, and is farther completed 
to the westward by some islands, and to the eastward by the irregularoutlines 
ofthe coasis, so that it is completely landlocked, and is Very secure, excepti 
only when the ‘Typhoon blows trom the eastward, through the gulley fo 
between the hills of the mainland and the island. It is approachable either 
from the eastward or westward; but is most conveniently ‘entered by the 
western passage. 

These advantages, together with its convenient situation on the east side of 
the estuary of the Canton River, ata distance of about seventy miles from 
the provincial city, and of forty-five from Macao, on the opposite side of the 
river, were the inducements that led to its selection, as the principal harbour 
of rendezvous for British ships and subjects during the continuance of hos- 
tilities with China; and afterwards, to the demand that the island of Hong 
Kong should be granted to the English as a place of permanent settlement. 

Besides this principal harbour, there are several small coves on the southern 
side of the island ; and of chese ‘f'ytam, formerly called Hong Kong Bay, is 
the largest and best, being a deep and safe bay, well sheltered trom all winds. 
None of them, however, will be used, excepting as ports of refuge during 
heavy gales. 

Hong Kong is one of those islands that stud the entrance of the Canton 
River in such great numbers, that the Chinese name them ‘The Thousand 
Isles.’ It is of a very irregular shape, its length from east to west being about 
eight miles, with a breadth varying from halt a mile to two miles anda half. 
Like the coast and all the other islands, it is hilly, rocky, and barren, with 
the exception of the banks of rivulets that afford a constant supply of fresh 
water, and of some few patches of woodland that here and there gladden the 
eye, wearied with the bleak and monotonous desolation that is seen on all 
sides. Yet, notwithstanding the unfavourable nature of its soil, Hong Kon 
when ceded to the British in January, 1841, contained a population of 43 
souis, distributed in twenty villages and hamlets, and consisting principally of 
fishermen, with some few agriculturists. Besides these were two thousand 
people living in boats inthe harbour; eight hundred in the bazaar that sup- 
plied foreigners with articles of food, &c., and three hundred labourers from 
the inainland ; in all, 7,450, 

The population now (in 1843) must be at least 30,000. In November, 
1841, in less than twelve months,it had increased to the number of 15,000, the 
greaier portion of which had come from the neighbourhood of Cowloon, a 
considerable town on the mainland, opposite Hong Kong, and noted for being 
the place where hostilities were first commenced on the 5th of September, 
1839, when Captain Elliot, exasperated by the Chinese authorities having 
poisoned the wells in Hong Kong, and prevented any supply of provisions to 
the British shipping, crowded with the British subjects who had been forced 
to leave Macao, fired into some war junks stationed at Cowloon, to carry out 
the measures of the Chinese government. 

In conversation with some officers whom I met at Singapore, on their way 
trom China to England, I had incidentally asked, whether it was cold during 
the winter at Hong Kong, and was answered, ‘Oh, you'll be able tv wear 
cloth clothes comtortably.’ 


Calculating upon this answer, which allowed me to infer that I could also 
do without them, | had determined to wear light clothing, for my stock of cloth 
clothes was very scanty; but when I arrived, I found the weather so very 
cold, that all my ideas of economy were put to flight, my warm weather 
clothes were unpacked, and dressed in all the dignity of a suit of good, stout, 
English broadcloth, [ got into a boat, and was soon Janded. 

Those persons who have seen Clifion or Bath (where, as Boz writes, some 
of ‘the streets are very much like the the perpendicular streets a man sees in 
a dream, and which he cannot get up for the life of him’), may form some 
idea ofthe difficulties against which it has been necessary to contend in build- 
ing the town ot Hong Kong, which is situated on the north side of the island, 
facing the mainland, and extending along the harbour from the westward, in 
a straggling manner, for two or three miles. A great part of it lies at the 
foot of a hill, or rather mountain, that rises near the western extremity of the 
island to a height of nearly two thousand feet. The land slopes steeply up 
from the water’s edge, nd there are besides several smaller hills, some rising 
out of the side of the mountain and others projecting as headlands into the 
harbour, altogether ren lering the surface sufficiently varied and picturesque, 
yet perhaps not exactiy fitted for the site of a town. 

3ut although the natural obstacles are thus great, they have been attacked 
by most energetic and persevering means, and are also in some measure coun- 
terbalanced by an unlimited supply of labourers from the mainland ; by the 
abundance of building materials that numerous quarries furnish forth ; and by 
the fact thatthe granite of which the island is composed, is in general coarse 








the waistband, and tuck in the ends; and with the addition of a loose jacket 
or smocktrock, open at the neck, with very capacious sleeves, diflered in no 
respect trom the dress of the Chinamen,* who were now alongside, excepting 
that the latter, to better guard against the cold, had clothed themselves in their 
whole wardrobe. 

The pilot-boat was a very fair specimen of the boats that are used by the 
Chinese along the coast in the neighbourhood of Hong Kong, and though at 
first sight she seemed exceedingly outié, and caused a smile, yet on furthe: ex- 
amination, | could not but admire the excellent adaptation to their necessities, 
observable in every arrangement. She was very sharp in front, and gradual- 
ly increased in breadth to the stern, in shape being somewhat like a wedge ; 
but in froni she was deep in the water, while astern she was shallow ; an ar- 
rangement of much importance in regard to her sailing. She had two masts, 
each furnished with a large fore and aft sail, which was composed of mats, 
each about three feet long by two broad, well sewn together ; and horizontally 
across the sail, at about two or three feet above one another, were siretched 
some seven or eight bamboos ; so that by merely lowering the yard, any num- 
ber of reefs might be in a second taken in. Close in front of the mainmast 
Was a well, or rather there were two wells, for a stvong division ran between 
them, and they opened by separate openings in the deck. In these was con- 
tained the neediul supply of water. Abaitthe mainmast was the holdor cabin, 
in which dwelt a family of three generations, to the number of eleven persons, 
men, women, and children. In fine weather a cane root was raised above the 
deck, wnder it sat the family, engaged in their various occupations and amuse- 
ments. Directly behind this cabin was a portion of deck, to which the name 
ot kitchen will not be altogether inappropriate; for here the old woman ‘on 
boat-hold cares intent,’ boiled the rice and other provisions. Running round 
the quarters and siern, was an over-hanging frame-work, which answered the 
purpose of an omnium gatherum, and held rice-pots, teapots, chop-sticks, dishes, 
and the various other necessary wensils. The rudder,which was large, and very 
curiously pierced with diamond-shaped holes, was, when the boat was being 
towed along by the ship, raised out of the water by means of asmall winch. 

This is the best description I can give of the boat that brought off, and be- 
longed to, the pilot, who was one of the outside pilots, so called in order to 
distinguish them from the inside pilots, licensed by the Chinese government to 
guide foreign ships from Macao through the Bogue, into the inner warers otf 
the river. The pilot himself amused me exceec ingly. With his hands be- 
hind his back, and under the tail that dangled down to his heels, he strutted 
about the . eck in a most nonchalant and consequential manner, that was ren- 
dered the more ludicrous by his short, squat figure, broad flat face, and small 
twinkling oblique eyes. He was accompanied by a very good-humoured old 
Chinaman, who seemed delighted at making our acquaintance, having an eye 
toa good supper, and who spoke tolerably good Chino-English, and acted the 
part of interpreter and assistant to his friend the pilot, who knew but a few 
words, yet amply suflicient to enable him to make a pretty good bargain with 
our worthy captain. ; : 

When evening closed, this interesting pair, in addition to their already 
manifold clothing, comforted their legs with a pair of tight overalls, and their 
heads with coverings very similar to those Welsh wigs that old gentlemen 
who travel by mail-coaches so much atlect, which done, and having drank 
some coffee (which I have ever observed Chinamen take trom foreigners in 
preference to tea), they amused themselves by constantly smoking a kind of 
Jight-coloured tobacco, wrapped up im paper, In the same way that the Span- 
iards and Portuguese make their cigarilhos, having perhaps adopted the mode 
from them. Each of them carried one of these cigarilhos behind each ear, 
as a clerk does his pen. 

Owing to foul winds and adverse currents, we had a long and tedious beat 
of three days. before we succeeded, in the language of the pilot, in securing 
Hong Kong harbour; from which, When they first came on board, we were 
not distant more than twenty miles, and I had therefore plenty of time to look 
upon the coast, which I did with no little astonishment. 

[had read much of the industry of the Chinese ; oftheir economy of land ; 
of their various ane persevering modes of agriculture; and expecting to see 
impossibilities, had pictured to myself a land everywhere teeming with vege- 

* And a very comfortable and delightful ¢ress it is in hot weather, a* I can well 


testify, being clothed in one at this moment, with the thermometer at 85 1-2* Fahren- 
heit, and no wind. 











through and levelling the hills has not been experienced. I myself in 
have seen the granite erumble into coarse sand on exposure to the air ; 
though some of it is very good, yet it is most certainly very different from the 
granite of which some of our bridges are built—London bridge for example— 
a labourer employed on which, being asked, whether it was not bad to use two 
different granites, Cornish and Aberdeen, in its construction, as one might 
wear out before the other, answered, 

‘Why, yes, it may be wrong, but one will last for ever, and the other will 
last forever and ever!’ 

So singular a variety of architecture is observable in the buildings whieh 
form the town, that one might well imagine that the various modes which man 
has invented in order to shelter himself from the rains and winds of Heaven, 
had selected Hong Kong as the place in which to become mutually acquainted. 
One house, half-way up the mountain, and rejoieing in all the fantastic luxu- 
riance of Chinese ornament, smiles graciously on another, which seems to 
have just landed from Blackwall, and is scowling in all the dignity of three 
rows of windows, with a door and brass-knocker, on a companion whose ac- 
quaintance it made at Madras, but with whom it has since quarrelled, for the 
worthy Hindoo is perched on the top of'a hill at a respectful distance ofi, and 
appears to be entirely occupied in watching the manoeuvres of a tent, that 
seems endeavouring to introduce itself to a cottage orne, which latter is gazing 
with unfeigned astonishment at a majestic Lusitenian, just come over from 
Macao; while rows of natives of the lower rank crowd to the beach in merry 
admiration of a heavy Dutchman that has fallen up to its middle in water, ut- 
terly aghast at the mountain which rears itself before it. 

Yet with all this happy fellowship, which must be expected where full play 
is allowed to the vagaries of different imaginations, the town of Hong Kong, 
even in its infeney, promises to grow into a large and important cily ; but 
trom the very nature of the ground on which it is built, it will long present a 
siraggling aid unconnected appearance. A fine broad road, which will be 
carried round the island, runs within a few yards ot the beach; and houses are 
rapidly rising on both sides of it, wh‘le some neat streets of one-storied houses, 
built in the Chinese fashion, branch at right angles from it, where small level 
spaces allow the doing so; which, I may add, is not very often the case. 

The ground between the road and the water is principally occupied by ware- 
houses [here called godouns, from a Malay word gadong], commissariat offi- 
ces, &c., and many fine quays and piers are already built. A very excellent 
market-place, well covered in and protected from the weather, is erected for 
the accommodation of the Chinese who supply the town with provisions ; it 
is situated close to the water, and has different portions ¢ llotted to flesh, fish, 
poultry, and fruit. I have been excessively amused by some scenes I have 
witnessed here between the buyers and sellers, that would have been wel. 
worthy of the pencil of a Hogarth or a Cruikshank. 

Government-house is built on the top of a hill, about the centre of the town, 
and as some tents are pitched on the side of the hill for the accommodation of 
part of the suite, [need scarcely say that it is not a very large or imposing 
edifice ; it is, indeed, undistinguishable, save by its flagstaff, from any of the 
other houses perched on the hills around. ‘The post-office is a particularly 
small building, cocked up on a little bill near the road. The barracks, of 
which there are three on the north side of the island, are situated on the sides 
of very steep and tolerably high hills; the lines of quarters are placed one 
above another, so that it is no joke topay a visit to the officers who live in the 
upper one. ‘There is also a court-house, and a strong granite gaol, whic lat 
ter is a lodging-house peculiarly requisite at Hong Kong. J 

A small Baptist chapel, built by subscription, lifts up its head, but is no 
great ornament to the place ; whereas the buildings belonging to the Morrison 
Education Society, the Medical, Missionary, and Seamen’s Hospitals, have 
most excellent sites, on hills projecting into the harbour, and are very agree- 
able objects in the view of the town, as also are some elegant and extensive 
premises belonging to the Catholics, and situated on the side of the mountain 
behind government-hill. Beside these, which are either built, or in the course 
of erection, subscriptions have been collected for an exchange and circulating 
or public reading-rooms, and surveys have been made for the selection of pla- 
ces adapted for the making of docks, watering-places, &c. : ; 

I will only further remark that the part of the town principally inhabited by 
the Chinese is to the eastward of government-hill, and that the streets in it are 
clean and broad, which latter circumstance must nearly break the hearts of 


and rotien; so that such great difficulty as might be anticipated in — 
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the black-haired race, and is a convincing proof that they have not been al- 
lowed to follow their own inclinations. 

The merchants, with but one or two exceptions, had not moved over to Hong 
Kong from Macao, their houses not yet being in a fit state for their reception. 
A great deal of annoyance and delay had been experienced in building, and 
some serious accidents had happened, owing to the want of skilful architects. 
The most noticeable of these accidents was one that happened in February, 
when a very large three-storied building, about one hundred and sixty feet 

, and eighty broad, intended for the office and residence of part of the es- 
tablishment of Me-srs. Jardine, Mattheson & Co., gave way, burying in its 
ruins some of the workmen who were employed on it. ‘This was to be the 
more regretted as those gentlemen, in order to guard against any such acci- 
dent, had drought an architect from Calcutta, but his premature death unfor- 
tunately left none able to carry out his plans. 

As might be anticipated in a new settlement, where many of the veriest out- 
casts and refuse of the Chinese have collected,* and before eilicient precaution- 
ary measures could be adopted, robberies have been of frequeut occurrence, so 
much so indeed, that during my stay in China the report of a robbery at Hong 
Kong was looked upon as a standing item of the week’s news. 

One of the principal features of the island is a deep valley + that rans across 

its middle, from north to south, and is called the Happy Valley,—trom no re- 
semblance to its namesake, in which dwelt the Prince of Abyssinia, excepting 
— the strong desire which will probably be felt by its inhabitants to get 
out of it. Yet there are some very pretiy patches of woodland in it. The last 
day I was in Hong Kong my moming’s walk led me across the mouth of this 
valley to its eastern side, where | was very much surprised and delighted to 
meet with as beautiful a piece of woodland as I have ever seen. It was on 
the steep slope of the valley’s side, and at the bottom of it wound a streamlet 
that, passing by a small Chinese hamlet, entered the sea under a natnral 
bridge tormed by immense blocks of stone, and overhung by large trees. ‘The 
a consisied of various kinds of trees, but principally of a kind with a very 
thick foliage of small leaves, presenting an extremely rich appearance that 
was exquisitely contrasted by heavy masses of rock, which scattered here and 
there over the hill side, pierced with their dark and rugged outline the luxuri- 
ant screen which half concealed them. A narrow path leads through the 
wood to a small Chinese temple, and is continued on io the extremity of the 
hill, which forms a promontory commanding a most excellent view of the 
town and harbour. 

And now [ shall take leave of Hong Kong, reserving to myself the right of 
giving it an occasional nod of acquaintance when it shal] —— tc cross the 
course of my budget of et ceteras, by noticing its means of defence, which 
though at present not very formidable, are quite sufficient to guard against 
a surprise on the part of the Chinese. A line of battle ship, with two or three 
brigs of war, lie close tothe mainland. The barracks are well distributed ; one 
of them is built on the west point of the island, and occupied by European 
troops—another on a hill in the middle of the town, is the station of a sepoy 
regiment—a third, the artillery barrack, is situated on a hill towards the east- 
ern end of the town; and a fourthis placed on the south side of the island, and 
commands a view of all approach from seaward. A few soldiers are quar- 
tered on a small rocix in the harbour, a hundred yards or so distant trom the 
saluting batterv, which mounts about half-a-dozen guns, and is built on a 
small point jutting out from the foot of Artillery Barrack hill. 

Talking of saluting batteries | may remark, thattke French trigate Erigone, 
commanded by Captain Cecille, was the first foreign ship of war that saluted 
the British flsg flying on Hong Kong, the American commodore declining to 
do so until the treaty had been ratified. 

[To be continued. | 





MAJOR HARRIS’S MISSION TO THE HIGHLANDS 
OF THIOPIA, 


The Kingdom of Shoa, forming that portion of the Highlands of Zthiopia, 
visited by Major Harris, lies about the 9th and 11th degrees of North lati- 
tude and the 39th and 40th of East longitude, and was originally a portion of 
the great Abyssinian empire. It is bounded on the South and East by un- 
known tribes of the Galla and Negro races, on the North by the central part 
of the old empire of Abyssinia, and on the East by the fearful desert which 
stretches inland from the Red Sea, till, on reaching the streams that fall from 
the Athiopian Highlands, it rapidly passes into the richness of Abyssinian 
vegetation, which combines within a short distance the beauties of the Tem- 
perate and Tropical zones. 

The Indian Government having determined to open “ diplomatic relations” 
with the Potentate of Shoa, for present geographical and future commercial 
objects, Major Harris was selected as chief of the Embassy, in consequence 
of the “ talents and acquirements” exhibited in the gallant officer’s Expedition 
into Southern Africa. ‘The embassy was well composed as regarded diplo- 
matists, medical and scientific officers and escort; whilst both liberality and 
judgment were displayed in the selection of presents for the potentate, and of 
what may be termed in stage language the “ properties,” of the embassy.— 
Arriving without difficulty at Tajura, the African port of debarcation, situate 
near the entrance to the Red Sea, the ambassadorial troubles began, in an 
artful detention by the avaricious, cowardly, cunning, and ragged old Sultan 
of Tajura, a nominal ruler of the entire desert to Shoa, and very much afraid 
of the British Government, or rather its ships of war,—the intelligent powers 
of the Suitan not soaring beyond “the visible diurnal sphere.” The next, 
and still more difficult task was to arrange with the camel-proprietors ; among 
whom, savage indifference to the value of time, insatiable cupidity in de- 
mand, Bedoninindependence,and Mahomedan intolerance, were preity equally 
mingled. When fairly afoot, the powers of endurance in the embassy were 
still more tried by the dreadful character of the country to be passed through. 
The road ‘if road it could be called, which road was none,’ lay among a 
range of highlands ; and sometimes proceeded through narrow gullies shut in 
on either side by precipitous cliffs, at others spread into a table-land strewn 
with masses of rock, and exhibiting everywhere the wildest freaks of volea- 
nic action, The toil of the journey, however, was but a secondary afiair, 
though its difficulties were increased by the necessity of ofien marching by 
moonlight and in early morning to avoid the heat; which is terrible in des- 

ite of every precaution. The sun heated the rocks to a degree unbearable 

y the hand, so that the caves, as the day wore on, became like an oven; the 
parching biast of the desert occasionally swept through the narrew passes, or 
over the plains, adding distress to the terrible temperature, which rose to such 
a height that “ fifty pounds of well packed spermaceti candles were so com- 

letely melted out of the box as to be reduced to a mere bundle of wicks.”— 
The want of water, however, was a yet worse evil. Sometimes none was 
met with for two days’ journey; and that carried in dirty skins was so foul 
and so heated that only the direst necessity rendered it drinkable ; yet even of 
that they had not enough. The water found was rarely much better, from 
the saline particles which abound in that region, and the manner in which it 
was rendered impure by cattle. Not above two or three times did the expe- 
dition reach a spot where there was cool water in plenty ; and on one of those 
occasions it was brackish, but delightful. Still, all this was less fatal to life 
than the heat and moisture of the Niger. Camels and animals in numbers 
perished, or were so worn down as to be useless ; and twosailors who accom- 

anied the embassy a certain distance eventually died from the effects of the 
eat: but none of the expedition seem to have been permanently injured. 

Weather and want, however, were not the only sources of trouble. The 
region is of course unfitted for sustaining a large population, or forming a very 
weil regulated society. The inhabitants are a cross of the Atrican with the 
Arab, the Bedouin predominating. These are divided into various tribes 
owing a nominal submission to some few potentates, but each tribe perfectly 
independent, and at constant war with another; whilst there are some tribes, 
or rather bands ot outeasrs, who murder merely for the sake of murdering, 
prowling about the caravan to cut the throat of any sleeper they can approach, 
and dealing in the same manner with any defenceless persons they at any 
time fall i with—a character Major Harris seems inclined to extend to the 
whole race. ‘This state of things involved the necessity of a constant guard ; 
yet in the early part of the expedition three Europeans were murdered in their 
sleep by the lurking assassin, whilst the sentry was pacing his beat with his 
back towards them. Every man of these tribes was a thief; every petty chiet- 
tain expected presents for passing through his territory; obstacles of different 
kinds were frequently interposed to delay the embassy ; and the brutality, ig- 
norance, and insolence of the whole set, seemed to have passed that of all 
other barbarians. The complaints of the Major are loud against them, and 
naturally enough ; yet, except their manners, something may be said for these 
ugly, dirty, bigoted, and familiar savaves, — 

The demands of the embassy engrossed the me 
try; they sometimes must have pretty well drained its liquid resources; they 
were conveying wealth, incalculable and mysterious ; and the sufferance if 
not the alliance of these descendants of Ham and Ishmael was necessary to 
the White men. Under circumstances apperently similar, neither our au- 
thor nor any European would act as they did; but in circumstances ¢ractly 
similar we would back the civilized against the savage. Let any nation ur- 
gently want arms, or any other commodity, SO as to produce a virtual mono- 
poly, and see how they will fare at Manchester, Birmingham. Leeds or else- 
where ; how prices will practically rise to the utmost the purchaser will pay: 

" . . , ’ 
and how science will be ready with its reasons why it should so be. as Ay ii. 
lustration of the influence of demand upon value. Evenas it was, the weakest 
—_—_— 

* One day at Macao! asked Lamqua,a well know : 
painter, why he did not move over my Hong Kong. where’ he would ger sc smous portrait 
ment. His answer was, ‘ No pioperthat—all bad Chioamen there.’ mer 

+ The road enters this valley by the deepest cutting throwgh a hill I had ever seen. 


ans of locomotion in the coun- 





went to the wall. All that the barbarian could beg, steal, or get quocunque 
modo, was comparatively little; he was donc by the difference between de- 
sert value and British. See how small was the demand beyond the voluntary 
gifts of the most warlike and poweriul chieftain of the whole of the tribes, by 
whose valour the road had been rendered passable. J 
‘The night was already somewhat advanced when Loheita sent to demand 
a private audience upon two points of vital importance ; and Mohammad Ali 
being the agent employed, no time was lost in arranging the desired interview. 
‘“ My beard is troublesome,” whispered the Ogre in a most mysterious tone, 
after he had been some minutes seated in silence; ‘“ my tough beard is not 
readily trimmed with a creese, and a razor would therefore have been desira- 
ble.” A first rate Savigny was immediately placed within his grasp.“ And 
secondly,” he cuntinued, trying the keen edge upon the largest of his tormida- 
bie talons, “ my sister, who is far advanced in her pregnancy, has lately re- 
jected fuod—mutton, beef, everything in fact, has been ofiered, and equally 
oathed. Now, £a.n desirous of trying whether she might not faney a bag 
of dates.”’ 
Arrived at the frontier of Shoa, the dangers and difficulties were over. 
Privations and discomfort were still to be borne, from the scanty accommoda- 
tion of Abyssinian houses, the want of roads, the free aad encroaching habits 
of the people, with the other inevitable ills of civilized men doomed to reside 
for a time surrounded by uncivilisation, Diplomatic troubles too were in- 
terposed, from the general ignorance of the many and the envy and jealousy 
of afew; but presents liberally distributed, the powers of a galloper gun, the 
wonders of sky-rockets, and the useful qualities of surgeon, carpenter, and | 
smith attached to the embassy, together with the tact of Major Harris and as- 
sistant, eventually melted down all prejudices, save those of a few individu- 
als who had interested objects at stake. The King, Sahela Selassie, was, 
moreover, friendly almost from the outset. The superstitions of his country, 
and the suspicion necessary to an Oriental monarch, rendered him at first 
cautious; but his sound judgment and independence of mind soon burst the 
shackles of habit, so impossible for the mass of men to overcome. He quick- 
ly perceived the superiority of the civilized character, and that no danger was, 
to be apprehended in the way he and his subjects supposed. He trusted him- 
self more freely with the English than with his own people. In the treaty of 
commerce concluded by the embassy, he abrogated several standing customs 
of Abyssinia—such as vesting in the crown the property of strangers dying in 
Abyssinia ; forbidding the display or purchase of costly articles by subjects. 
On recovering from a severe fit of illness, he consented to restore to liberty 
his uncles and brothers, who, in compliance with Oriental usage, had been 
confined in adungeon, very unlike the ‘ Happy Valley’ of Rasselas; and in 
the extremity of this sickness, he gave a flattering but penetrating proof of 
confidence, 
*“ My children,” said his Majesty in a sepulchral voice, as he extended his 
burning hand towards his European visiters, ‘ behold, 1 am sore siricken.— 
Last night they believed me dead, and the voice of mourning had arisen with- 
in the palace walls; but God had spared me until now. ‘T'ell me the 
cine for this disease.’ 
‘ An attempt was made to tullow the etiquette of the Abyssinian court, by 
tasting the draught prescribed; but the King, again extending his parched 
hand, pro‘ested against this necessity, ‘What need is there now of this ?’ he 
exclaimed reproachfully ; ‘ do not 1] know that you would administer to Sha- 
hela Selassie nothing that could do him mischief? My people are bad; and 
if God had not mercy on me to restore me they would deal evil with you, and 
to strip you of your property would even take away your lives.’ 

The only point on which he was positive was, not to have his portrait 
painted, from an idea that whoever possessed it would be master of his mind. 

Besides the narrative of the journey and the personal traits and sketches of 
the King and his courtiers, the volumes of Major Harris contain an aceount 
of several expeditions and minor excursions. One of the expeditions was a 
foray or campaign against a tribe of tax-repudiating Gallas; and the muster 
under the respective chieftains, the disorderly march, the rude but for the pur- 
pose snfficient tactics, with the slanghter and devastation consequent upon 
success, forcibly bring to mind the wars of feudal Europe. ‘I'wo sporting ex- 
peditions were undertaken by the embassy to the North and South-eastern 
quarters cf the kingdom, partly to impress the natives with an idea of British 
prowess, by the slaughter of a buffalo and an elephant—ihe last considered an 
impossible feat—and partly with geographical objeets. ‘The manners, cts- 
toms, and Christianity of the Abyssinians, are also described; and some ac- 
counts, gathered from various quarters, are presented of the surrounding na- 
tions in the interior. The Major, too, illustrates his facts by fictions bottomed 
in reality, and told him by different natives. Scientific observations in geo- 
graphy, geology, and the various branches of natural history, are relegated to 
appendixes; and there is a capital map of the whule ofthis portion of Africa. 
An additional map, however, exhibiting on a larger scale the country actually 
traversed by the expedition, would have been an advantage, and enabled the 
different routes to have been followed with less trouble 

The value of this work is twofold; consisting. first, in the reported accounts 
of the interior, and in the accession made to scientific knowledge by the ob- 
servation of precise facts, sometimes in a region where no Eueopean foot had 
ever trod, and always in places where no traveller of any education had pene- 
trated since the days of the Portuguese missionaries. lis second and popular 
value is its merit as a graphic narrative of adventure, and an animated pic- 
ture of manners and character, striking in themselves and new to European 
readers. As regards Abyssinian customs and usages—the strange mingling, 
for example, of Jewish, Christian,and Mahometan practices with superstitions 
of African growth—we do not think Major Harris has added much to our 
previous knowledge. 
The readers of this traveller's Expedition into Southern Atrica will be pre- 
pared to expect a rapid, picturesque, and almost brilliant narrative, every- 
where sustained by a full flow of animal spirits, andspiced by quiet touches 
of humour: nor will the expectation be disappointed. We are not indeed 
quite sure but that the style may be too good and the results too efiective for 
an ambassadorial traveller. A slight suspicion may now and then rise in the 
mind that the reader is a subject of diplomacy as well as King Sahela Selas- 
sie, not in the exhibition of anything which is false, but in the colouring of 
that which istrue. The intermingling of fictions founded on fact, in order 
more forcibly to illustrate manners and customs, may induce a vague doubt 
whether the arts of fiction may not sometimes be introduced into the narrative 
of facts; the attraction of the two being so equal, ifthe facts do not bearaway 
the palm. Such is the gratitude of the reading public! If the traveller through 
dangerous and remote regions gives an account of the wonders he has seen in 
a grave and measured style, he is pronounced heavy, dull, unreadable, ani | 
people say he might as well have stopped at home. If, like Le Vaillant, he | 
unites an elegant literature and animated style to the enterprising spirit of ai | 
explorer, people say this is too entertaining to be believed. 
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We shall draw pretty freely upou the contents of these valumes; principally 
confining ourselves, however, to delineations of manners and character, leav- 
ing mere description, scientific facts, and illustrations of national habits, to be 
sought for in the book itself. 

SUFFERINGS FROM THIRST. 

Tne horrors of that dismal night set the eflorts ot description at defiance. — 
An unlimited supply of water in prospect, at the distance of only sixteen miles, 
had for a brief moment buoyed up the drooping spirit which tenanted each 
wayworn frame; and when an exhausted mule was unable to totter further, 
his rider contrived manfully to breast the steep hill on foot. But, owing to the 
long fasting and privation endured by all, the limbs of the weaker soon refiised 
the task, and, afier the first two miles, they dropped fast in the rear. 

Fanned by the fiery blast of the midnight sirocco, the ery for water, uttered 
feebly and with difficulty by numbers of parched throats, now became inces- 
sant; andthe supply of the precious element brought for the whole party fall- 
ing short of one gallon and a half, it was not long to be answered. A tiny sip 
of diluted vinegar for a moment assuaging the burning thirst which raged in 
the vitals, and consumed some of the more down-hearted, again raised their 
drooping souls; but its effects were transient, and afier struggling a few steps, 
overwhelmed, they sunk again, with husky voice declaring their days to be 
numbered, and their resolution tu rise up no more. Dogs incontinently ex- 
pired upon the road; horses and mules that once lay down, being unable from 
exhaustion to rally, were reluctantly abandoned to their fate; whilst the lion- 
hearted soldier, who had braved death at the cannon’s mouth, subdued and 
unmanned by thirst, finally abandoning his resolution, lay gasping by the way- 
side, and, hecdless of the exhortation of his officers, hailed the approaching 
dissolution with delight, as bringing the termination of tortures which were 
not to be endured. 

Whilst many of the escort and followers were thus unavoidably siretched 
with open mouths along the road, in a state of utter insensibility, and appa- 
rently yielding up the ghost, others, pressing on to arrive ai water, became od 
wildered in the intricate mazes of the wild wilderness, and recovered it with 
the utinost difficulty. As anotherday dawned, and the round red sun again 
rose in wrath over the Lake of Salt, towards the hateful shores of which the 
tortuous path was {ast tending, the courage of all who had hitherto boine up 
against fatigue and anxiety began to flag. A dimness came before the drowsy 
eyes, giddiness seized the brain ; the prospect ever held out by the guides, of 
quenching thirst immediately in advance, seeming like the tantalizing delu- 
sions of a dream, had well nigh lost its magical effect; when, as the spirits of 
the most sanguine fainted within them, a wild Bedouin was perceived, like a 
delivering angel from above, hurrying forward with a large skin filled with 
muddy water. This most well-timed supply, obtained by Mohammad Ali 
from the small | at Hanlefanta, of which, with the promised guard of his 
own tribe, by whom he had been met, he had taken forcible possession, in de- 





fiance of the impotent threats of the ruthless ‘ red man,’ was sent to the rear, It 


admitted of a sufficient quantity being poured over the face and down the 
parched throat to revive every prostrate and perishing suflever; and at a late 
hour, ghastly, haggard, and exhausted, like men who had escaped from the 
jaws of death, the whole had contrived to straggle into a camp, which but tor 
the foresight and firmness of the son of Ali Abi tew individuals indeed of the 
whole party would haye reached alive. 

THE LADIES OF THE DESEBT. 

Crowds of Bedouin shepherdesses, and females belonging to all the various 
nomade tribes, were likewise assembled in the Killulloo ravine : and the cry 
of ‘Wurkut, Wurkut!’ * paper, paper!’ was incessant on the part of the suft- 
er sex, Who, with a license unknown and a freedom anenjoyed by the daugh- 
ters of Eve in other Mohainmedan countries, were unremiiting in their attend- 
ance and flirtations, without exciting the jealousy of their lords. From the lips 
of these damsels, * Mahisse, Mahisseni!’ * Manina teni? ‘Good morrow ! 
‘How do you do? came not disagreeably ; and trinkets such as they loved, 
being civilly solicited instead of imperiously demanded, the applicants were 
rarely unsuccessful 

Among those who boasted of the most feminine and attractive appearance, 
were the fair partner and sister of Mohammad Ali; their wedded and single 
state, being, as usual, distinguishable trom the coif of blue calico which marks 
the wife, and by the long uncovered plaited locks of the maid. Assembling 
with many of the frail sisterhood at the door ot the tent, where numbers were 
usually lounging in careless attitudes, they one day demanded that the palin of 
beauty inight be awarded. Unwilling to throw the apple of discord, the mir- 
ror was placed in their hands, that the coquettes might judge for themselves ; 
and after each in suecession had started involuntarily at the sight of her own 
greasy charms, and had defended the individual features whereot she was mis- 
tress to the utmost of her eloquence and ability, the verdict was finally found 
jn favour of the virgin daughter of the venerable old Sheikh. 

A MOST VALUABLE ‘ EYE! 

Many a weary hour was passed in listening to tales of real or counterfeit 
maladies, which were daily recounted in the hovel at Alio Amba. Witchcraii 
and the influence of the evil eye have firm possession of the mind of every in- 
habitant ; and sufficiently diverting were the complaints laid to their door by 
those who sought amulets and talismans atthe hand of the foreigners. A young 
Moslem damsel, whose fickle swain had deserted her, could never gaze on/the 
moon that her heart went not pit-a-pat, whilst the tears streamed trom her dark 
eyes; and ahoary veteran, with one foot in the grave, sough the restoration ot 
rhetorical powers, which had formed the boast of his youth, but which had 
been destroyed by the pernicious gaze of a rival. ‘Of yore,’ quoth he who 
introduced the patient, ‘this was a powerful orator; and when he litted up his 
voice in the assembly, men marvelled as he spoke; but now, although his 
heart 1s still eloquent, his tongue is niggard of words.’ 

{What would not this spell be worthin our, Parliament, and elsewhere ?} 

THE PRESENTATION. 

It was now noon, and the weather having temporarily cleared, the British 
party, radiant with plumes and gold embroidery, succeeded, after much fruitless 
opposition, in mounting their gaily caparisoned steeds, and, escorted by the 
governors, the commander-in-chiet of the body-guard, and by a numerous and 
clamorous escort, proceeded in full uniform towards the palace. Many were 
the attempts made to enforce the etiquette which denies ascent in eques‘!ian 
order; but as, on gaining the foot of the eminence, the roar of artillery burst 
from the centre of theencampment, and the deep valley, filling fast with a cloud 
of white smoke, began to echo back the salute at the rate of six discharges ir 
a minute, no farther interference was attempted, aad an universal shout arose 
of ‘ Malitia Ungliz! melecom, meleom !— Wonderful English! well cone, 
well done!’ ‘ * * * * * * 

The last peal of ordnance was rattling in broken echoes along the mountain 
chain as the British Embassy stepped at lengib over the high threshold ot the 
reception-hall. Circular in form, and destitute of the wonted Abyssinian 
pillar in the centre, the massive and lofiy clay walls of the chamber glittered 
with a profusion of silver ornaments, emblazoned shields, matchlocks, and 
double-barrelled guns. Persian carpets and rugs, of all sizes, colours and pat- 
terns, covered the floor, and crowds of Alakas, governors, chiefs, and principal 
officers of the court, arrayed in their holiday attire, stood around in a posture 
of respect, uncovered to the girdle. ‘Two wide alcoves receded on either side ; 
in one of which blazed a cheerful wood fire, engrossed by indolent cats, whilst 
in the other, on a flowered satin ottoman, surrovnuded by withered eunuchs and 
juvenile pages of honour, and supported by gay velvet cushions, reclined in 
Ethiopie state his most Christian Majesty Salcla Selassie. The Dech Aga- 
fari, or state door-keeper, as master of the ceremonies, stood with a rod of green 
rushes to preserve the exact distance of approach to royalty ; and, as the British 
guests entered the hall and made their bows to the throne, motioned them 
be seated upon chairs that had previously been sent in; which done, i 
commanded that all might be covered. 

The king was attired in a silken Arab vest of green brocade, partially 
shrouded under the ample folds of a white cotton robe of Abyssinian manu- 
facture, adorned with sundry broad crimson stripes and borders. Forty sum- 
mers, whereof eight-and-twenty had been passed under the uneasy cares of the 
crewn, had slightly furrowed his dark brow, and somewhat grizzled a tul! 
bushy head of hair, arranged in elaborate curls after the fashion of George the 
First; and, although considerably disfigured by the loss of the left eye, the 
expression of his manly features, open, pleasing, and commanding, did not in 
their tout-ensemble belie the character for impartial justice which the desp« 
had obtained tar and wide; even the Danakil comparing him to ‘a fine ba- 
lance of gold.’ 


was 


Allthose manifold salutations and inquiries which overwrought politeness 
here enforces, duly concluded, the letters with which the Embassy had been 
charged—enveloped in fiowered muslin and rich gold kimkhab—were pre- 
sented in a sandal- wood casket, minutely inlaid with ivory ; and the contents 
having been read and expounded, the costly presents from the British Gov- 
ernment were introduced in succession, to be spread out before the glistening 
eyes of the cout. The rich Brussels carpet which completely covered the 











hall, together with Cachemire shawls and yoy Yelhi scarfs of re- 
splendent hues, attracted universal attention ; af some of the choicest speci- 
mens were from time to time handed to the alcove by the chiefof the eunuchs. 
On the introduction of each new curiosity, the surprise of the King became 
inore and more unfeigned. Bursts of merriment followed the magic revolu- 
ions of a group of Chinese dancing-figures; and when the European escort 


| in foll uniform, with the sergeant at their head, marched into the centre of the 


1, lauere 


in front of the throne, and performed the manual wpe scopes ex- 
«, disiist jewellery glittering on the rugs, gay shawls, and silver cloths, 
which strewed the floor, orrnomented d musical-hoxes? lay- 
ing ‘God save the Queen,’ his Majesty appeared quite entranced, and de- 
clared that he possessed no words to express his gratitude. But many and 
bright were the smiles that lighted up, the royal features, as three hundred 
muskets, with bayonets fixed, were piled in front of the footstool. A buzz of 
mingled wonder and applause, which half drowned the music, arose from the 
crowded courtiers; and the measure of the warlike Monarch’s satisfaction 
now filled to overflowing: ‘God will reward you,’ he exclaimed, ‘ for I can- 
not. 

But astonishment and admiration knew no bounds, as the populace next 
spread over the face of the hills to witness the artillery practice, which formed 
the sequel to the presentation of these princely gifts. A sheet was attached 
to the opposite face of the ravine. The green valley again rung to the un- 
wonted roar of ordnance: and as the white cloth flew in shreds to the winc, 
under a rapid discharge of round shot, canister, and grape, amidst the crum- 
bling of the rock and the rush of the falling stones,the before despised sponge- 
staves became a theme of eulogy to the Monarch as well as to the gaping 
peasant. A shout rose, long and loud, over the pealing echoes which rattled 
trom hill to hill; and far along the serrated chain was proclaimed the arriva! 
of foreign guests, and the royal acquisition, through their means, of potent 
engines of war. 


clocks chiming, 2n 


THE HOUSE-WARMING. 


Ayto Melioo, the Baldaras, or King’s Master of the Horse, has under his 
charge the royal stud, saddles, and accoutrements, as also the workers in 
leather—is equerry in waiting, and conservator of pastures and meadows per- 
taining to the crown. He is moreover the greatest gourmand in the kingdom ; 
and, condescending to honour the denounced Christians with his company at 
the house-warming, did ample justice to the novel viands that were placed be- 
fore him. He even submitted to the innovation of a silver fork, and politely 
partook of a salad, notwithstanding his firm conviction that the undressed 
vegetable would cause a return of ailments te which he had been a martyr in 
youth. ‘The circulation of water for the ablution of fingers caused no little 
diversion on the removal of the cloth; but the marasquino, which followed, 
was unhesitatingly pronounced to be a nectar fit for princes alone. ‘ Were 
but the Negoos aware with what good things the board of you English is 
spread,’ he exclaimed, smacking his lips after the last glass, ‘his Majesty 
would come and dine with you as often as you chose to invite him.’ 

‘But let me give you a lesson in politeness,’ added the old man, when, in 
reply to his abrupt intimation of intended departure, he was wished a ‘safe 
entrance to his house,’ in accordance with Abyssinian etiquette—' You should 
have said, “stay.”’ ‘Such is not the fashion ot the countries acro<< the 
water,’ was the reply: ‘every man is permitted to withdraw as he lists, and 
be happy in his own way.’ “Ay, ay,’ returned the guest ; ‘ but then, if you 
had pressed me to tarry, I would at all events have stopped with you until the 
moon rose. Do you see ? 

{A grand review was held previous to the camyaign; and the European 
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troops and artillery had been reserved to bear a part at the close of the s cta- | 


cle, to impress those Gallas who had only thoughts of repudiation. ul a 
more startling scene was reserved for the evening.] 


EFFECT OF ROCKETS. 

As soon as it became dark, rockets, which had been brought by the Embassy, 
were to be discharged from the tents by the King’s express desire. With 
tirearms the Abyssinians were previously acquainted ; and the brass galloper 
which had echoed so recently, although viewed with wonderful respect, was 
still only the engine, on a colossal seale, to which they were familiarized. 
Bu these were the first rockets of which his Majesty had viewed the flight; 
and the impression they produced upon hismind, as he gazed from his watch- 
tower, Was scarcely less than that worked upon his assembled subjects. 
Night had thrown her sable mantle around, and the novel principle of ascent, 
with the grandeur of the brilliant rush into the skies, aflorded matter of amaze- 
ment to all spectators. When the projectile started with a loud roar fom its 
bed, mea, Women, and children, fell flat upon their faces. Horses and mules 
broke loose from their tethers, and the warrior who had any heart remaining 
shouted aloud. The Galla tribes, who witnessed the meteor-like explosion 
irom the vicinity, ascribed the phenomenon to the use of potent medicines ; 
and declared that since the Gypizis could at pleasure produce comets in the 
sky, and rain fire from heaven, there was nought for them left save abject sub- 
mission to the King’s commands. 

ABYSSINIAN MARRIAGES. 


In Shoa a girl is reckoned according to the value of her property ; and the 
heiress to a house, a field, and a bedstead, is certain to add a husband to her 
list before many summers have shone overherhead. Marriage is generally 
concluded by all parties declaring, before witnesses, ‘upon the life of the 
King,’ that they intend to live happily together; and the age of each be- 
ing produced, is carefully appraised. A mule or an ass, 2 dollar, a shield, 
and asbeat of spears, on the one side, are noted against tie lady’s stock of 
wheat, cotton, and household gear; andthe bargain being struck the effects 
become jomt for the time, until some domestic difference results in either 
taking up their own and departing to seek a new imate. 

Matrimony is, however, occasionally solemnized by the chureh, ina manner 
somewhat similar tothe observance of more civilized lands; the contracting 
parties swearing to take each other for life, in wealth or in poverty, insickness 


or in health, and afierwards ratifying the ceremony by partaking together of 


ithe holy sacrament, and by an oath on the despot’s life. But this fast binding 
is not relished by the inbabitants of Shoa, and it is ofa very rave occurrence. 
favoerite slaves and concubines are respected as much as wedded wives. No 
distinction is made betwixt legitimate and illegitimate children; and to the 
exient of his means, every subject follows the example set by the Monarch, 
who, it has been seen, entertains upon his establishment, in addition to his 
jawtul spouse, no fewer than five hundred concubines, 

{The art of building and internal decoration is at a low ebb in Shoa; and 
among other things done for the King, was the erection and furnishing a 
Gothic cottage orne,—a source of wonder from beginning to end. | 

‘The Abyssinians have froin time immemorial expended an entire tree in 
the reduction to suitable dimensions of every beam or plank employed in their 
primitive habitations; and it is not therefore surprising that his Majesty should 
have been equally delighted and astonished at the economy of time, labour, 
and material, attending the use of the cross-cut saw. From age to age, and 
senerationto generation, the Authiopian plods on like his forefathers, without 
even a desire for improvement. Ignorance and Indolence confine him to a 
narrow circle of observation, from which he is afraid to move. Strong pre- 
judices are arrayed against the introduction of novelties, and eternal reference 
is made to ancestralcustom. But in a country wherethe absence of forest is 
sv remarkable and incoavenient, the advantage extended by this novel imple- 
mentof handicraft was altogether undeniable. ‘You English are indeed a 
strange people,’ quoth the monarch, atier the first plank had been fashioned by 
the European escort. ‘Ido not understand your stories of the road in your 
country tuat is dug below the waters of a river, nor of the carriages that gal- 
lop without horses; but you are a strong people, and employ wonderful in- 
ventions. 

* * * * x 

‘Atlength the Gothic Hall was complete. It had been amusing in the in- 
terim to watch the progress inaking i:namediately below the place by an unfor- 
tunate gun-man of the body-guard, who, whensoever the vigilant eye of the 
chureh permitted, would add to the frail wall of his circular dwelling a few 
layers of loose stone, which with his own single labour he had collected in the 
meadow. Buteach morping’s dawn revealed to his sorrowing eyes some 
monstrous breach in the unstable fabric ; which, like Penelope’s web, was nev- 
er Nearer to completion. The novel style of Architecture introduced by the 
Gyptzis,so immeasurably superior in elegance, stability, and comfort, to any 
thing before witnessed in Shoa, and combining all these recommendations with 
sv limited an expenditure of material, aflorded an undeniable contrast to the 
adjacent tottering pile upon vaults whereon three years of labour had been 

ainly expended. Beyond the rude fabrics of the neighbouring states, where 
the more commou manuiactures have attained a somewhat higher cultivation, 
the palace of the King can boast ot no embellishment saving the tawdry trap- 
pings which decorate the throne—gaudy tapestries of crimson velvet, loaded 
with massive silver ornaments, but ill in keeping with the clamsy mud walls 
o which they are appended, and serving to render the latter still more incap- 
<ruous by so striking acontrast. But the new apartments were furnished afier 
ine motel of an English cottage orne, and with their couches, ottomans, car- 
pets, chairs, tables, an curtains, had assumed an aspect heretofore unknown 
in Abyssinia. ‘I shall turn it into a chapel,’ quoth his Majesty, accosting 
Abba Raguel, and patting the little dwarf familiarly upon the back— What 
say you to that plan, my father ?’ 

‘As a last finishing touch, were suspended in the centre hall a series ot 
large coloured engravings which the Cathedral of St. Michael might well have 
envied, for they represented the chase of the tiger in all its varied phases. ‘The 
domestication of the elephant, and its employment in war or in the pageant, 
\.ad ever proved a stuinbling-block to the King, who all his life had been con- 
tent to reside in a house boasting neither windows not chimneys, and who 
reigned not in the days when “the Negus, arrayed in the barbaric pomp of 
gold chains, collars, and bracelets, and surrounded by his nobles and masi- 
cians, gave audience to the ambassador of Justinian, seated, in the open field, 
upon a lofty chariot drawn by four elephants superbly caparisoned.” ‘The 
grotesque appearance of the “ hugest of beasts,” in his hunting-harness, struck 
ithe chord of a new idea. “1 will have a number caught on the Robi,” he ex- 
claimed, “that you may tame them, and that | too may ride upon an elephant 
belore Idie.” A favourite Governor trom a remote frontier province was 
standing, meanwhile, with his finger to his mouth, gazing in mute amazement 
at the wonders before him. “This place is not suited for the occupation of 
ian,” he at length exclaimed in a reverie of surprise, as the Monarch ceased 
—*'This is a palace designed only for the residence of the Deity, and of Sa- 
hela Selassie.” 

Some part of Major Harris’s work is occupied with a disquisition on the 
commercial capabilities of Shoa, and of the neighbouring regions to the South 
and West. If one did not constantly see how mercantile shrewdness is at fault 
when aiming at profit in untried channels, it wonld seem unnecessary to ad- 
vise a perusal of this book, and a careful consideration of the natural and so- 
cial obstacles to transit between the Red Sea and the trontier, as well as an 
e\tusnation into the means of exchange, not which Shoa might produce, 

‘ut which she now possesses, before embarking in any speculation of this kind, 
unless upon a small scale and by a person possessing some Oriental experi- 
enc Commercial enterprise promises better on the Eastern coast of Arica. 
A ‘arse river enters the Indian Ocean on the Equator itself, and about the 43d 
degree of longitude ; and this is said to be navigable for a long distance inland, 
io be frequented by Mahometan traders as well as White men. (Portuguese 
~iavers, most probably,) yielding a ready market for appropriate goods, and 
one pay means of return. Slaves, however, through all these regions, as 
pina Shoa, are the only existing export; and though others might be pro- 
duced on demand, the slave-trade is likely to remain for many years the sta- 
ple business of this part of Africa. Nor is it easy to find a remedy except time 
and tratiic. Major Harris is a thorough opponent of the slave-trade ; but he 
adimiis that its stoppage (rapposing it could be stopped) would cause the mas- 


~acre of every prisoner, and render the social state in Africa more bloody and 
‘rocious than it is. . 
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Continven. 
Not waiting to obtain it, Tom walked out. 
Before he had well begun to cool, his sister 
and Tom could not bear that any one 
that 


joinei him. She was erying ; 
about the house should see her doing 


‘They will think you are sorry to go, said ‘Tom. ‘You are not sorry to 


‘No, Tom, no. I have been anxious to go for a ye 

‘ Very well, then! Don't ery" said Tom, 

‘! am sorry for you, dear, sobbed Tom’s sister. 

‘ Bat you ought to be glad on my account,’ said Tom. ‘I shall be twice 
as happy with you for a companion. Hold up your head. There! Now 
yo he we ought. Not blustering, you know, but firm and confident in 

urselves,’ 

Vhe idea of Tom and his sister blustering, t 


splendi : under any circumstances, was a 
splen idabsurdity. But Tom was very far from feeling it to be so, in his ex- 
et a and passed out atthe gate with such severe determination written 
in his face, that the porter hardly knew him again. 


It was not until they had walked some short distance, and Tom found him- 


ry long time.’ 


Che Alvion. 
self getting cooler and more collected, that he was quite restored to himself by 
an inquiry from his sister, who said in her pleasant little voice : 

‘ Where are we going, Tom?’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Tom, stopping, ‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t you—don’t you live anywhere, dear?’ asked Tom’s sister, leoking 
wistfully in his face. 

‘No,’ said Tom. ‘ Not at present, 
ing. We must have some lodgings.’ 

He didn’t tell her that he had been going to stay with his friend John, and 
could on no account think of billeting two inmates upon him, of whom one 
was a young lady; lor he knew that would make her uncomfortable, and 
would cause her to regard herself as being an inconvenience to him. Neither 
did he like to leave her anywhere while he called on John and told him of this 
chiage in his arrangements; for he was delicate of seeming to encroach upon 
the generous and hospitable naiure of his friend. Therefore he said again, 
‘We must have some lodgings, of course ;’ and said it as stoutly as if he had 
been a perfect Directory and Guide-Book to all the lodgings in London. 

‘Where shall we go and look for’em? said Tom. ‘ What do you think 

‘Tom’s sister was not much wiser on such a topic than he was. So she 
squeezed her little purse into his coat-poeket, and folding the little hand with 
which she did so on the other little hand with which she clasped his arm, said 
nothing. 

‘It ought to be a cheap neighbourhood, said Tom, ‘and not too far from 
London. Let me ses, Should you think Islington a good place 7” 

‘I should think it was an excellent place, Tom.’ 

‘It used to be called Merry Islington, once upon a time,’ said Tom. ‘ Per- 
haps iv’s merry now; if'so, it’s all the better. Eh!’ 

‘If ivs not toe dear,’ said Toin’s sister, 

‘ Of course, if it’s not too dear, assented Tom. ‘ Well, where és Islington ? 
Weean't do better than go there, | should think. Let's go!’ 

‘om’s sister would have gone anywhere with him ; so they walked off, arm 
in arm, as comfortably 2s possible. Finding presently that Islington was not 
in that neighbourhood, ‘Tom made inquiries respecting a public conveyance 
thither: which they soon obtained. As they rode along, they were very full 
of conversation-indced, Tom relating what had happened to Py and ‘Tom’s 
sister relating what had happened to her, and both finding a great deal more to 
say than time to say it in: for they had only just begun to talk, in comparison 
with what they had to tell each other, when they reached their journey’s end. 

‘Now,’ said 'Tom, ‘we must first look oat for some very unpretending 
streets, and then look out for bills in the windows.’ 

Afier roaming up and down for hours, looking at some scores of lodgings, 
they began to find it rather fatiguing, especially as they saw none which were 
at all adapted to their purpose. At length, however, in a singular little old- 
fashioned house, up a blind street, they discovered two small bed-rooms and a 
triangular parlour, which promised to suit them wellenough. ‘their desiring 
to take possession immediately was a suspicious circumstance, but even this 
was surmounted by the paymeni of their first week’s rent, and a reference to 
John Westlock, Esq. Furnival’s Inn, High Holborn. 

It was late in the afiernoon now, though, and high time for Tom to keep 
his appointment. So, after agreeing with his sister that in consideration of 
not having dined, they would venture on the extravagance of chops for sup- 
ow! at nine, he walked out again to narrate these :narvellous occurrences to 
John. 





Notexactly. 1 only arrived this mom- 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
TOM PINCH, GOING ASTRAY, FINDS THAT HE IS NOT THE ONLY PERSON IN THAT 
PREDICAMENT.—HE RETALIATES UPON A FALLEN FOR. 


Now Tom, in his guileless distrust of London, thought himself very know- 
ing incoming to the determination that he would not ask to be directed to 
Furnival’s Inn, if he could help it; unless, indeed, he should happen to find 
himself near the Mint, or the Bank of England ; in which ease, he would step 
in, and ask a civil question or two, confiding in the perfect respectability of 
the concern. Soon he went, looking up all the streets he came near, and go- 
ing up half of them; and thus, by dint of not being true to Goswell Street, and 
filing off into Aldermanbury, and bewildering himself in Barbican, and being 
constant to the wrong point of the compass in London Wall, and then getting 
himself crosswise into Thames Street, by an instinct that would have been 
marvellous if he had the least desire or reason to go there, he found i imself, 
at last, hard by the Monument. 

Coming close below the pillar, it was a great encouragement to Tom to 
find that the Man in the Monument had simple tastes; that stony and artifi- 
cial as his residence was, he still preserved some rustic recollections; that he 
liked plants, hung up bird-cages, was not wholly cut off from fresh groundse}, 
and kept young trees in tubs. ‘The Man in the Monument, himself, was sit- 
ting outside the door—his own door: the Monument-door: what a grand idea ! 
—and was actually yawning, as ifthere were no Monument to stop his mouth, 
and give him a perpetual interest in his own existence. 

‘Tom was advancing towards this remarkable creature, to inquire the way to 
Furnival’s Inn, when two people came to see the Monument. ‘They were a 
gentleman and a lady; and the gentleman said, ‘How much a piece ?” 

‘The Man in the Monument replied, ‘A ‘Tanner.’ 

It seemed a low expression compared with the Monument. 

The gentleman put a shilling into his hand, and the Man in the Monument 
opened a dark litle door. When the gentleman and lady had passed out of 
view, he shut it again, and came slowly back to his chair. 

He sat down and laughed. 

‘They don’t know what a many steps there is!’ he said. 
the money to stop here. Oh, my eve!” 

The Man in the Monument was a Cynic; 
ask his way of Aim. 
said. 

‘My Gracious! cried a well known voice behind Mr. Pinch. ‘ Why, to 
be sure it is!’ 

Atthe same time he was poked in the back by a parasol. Turning round 
to inquire into this salute, he beheld the eldest daughter of his late patron, 

‘ Miss Pecksnilfi!’ said ‘Tom. 

‘Why, my goodness, Mr. Pinch! cried Cherry. 
here ? 

‘T have rather wandered from my way, said Tom, ‘I— 

‘Lhope you have run away,’ said Charity. ‘It would be quite spirited 
and proper if you had, when my Papa so tar forgets himself.’ 

‘T have left him,’ returned Tom. ‘But it was perfectly understood on both 
sides. It was not done clandestinely.’ 

‘Is he married ?’ asked Cherry, with a spasmodic shake of her chin. 

‘ No, not yet,’ said Tom, colouring , ‘to tell you the truth, I don’t think he is 
likely to be, if--if Miss Graham is the object of his passion.’ 

‘Tcha, Mr. Pinch! cried Charity, with sharp impatience, ‘you're very 
easily deceived. You don't know the arts ot which such a creature is ca- 
pable. Oh! it’s a wicked world.’ 

‘You are not married?’ Tom hinted, to divert the conversation. 

‘No—no!’ said Cherry, tracing out one particular paving stone in Monu- 
ment Yard with the end of her parasol. ‘ Pe but really it’s quite impossible 
to explain. Won't you walk in?’ 

‘You live here, then?’ said Tom. 

‘Yes’, returned Miss Pecksniff, pointing with her parasol to Todgers’s: ‘I 
reside with this lady, at present.’ 

The great stress on the two last words suggested to Tom that he was ex- 
pected to say something in reference to them. So he said: 

‘Only at present! Are you going home again, soon ? 

“No, Mr. Pinch, returned Charity. ‘No, thank you. No! A mother- 
in-law who is younger than--I mean to say, who is as nearly as possible about 
the same age as one’s self, would not quite suit my spirit. Not quite!’ said 
Cherry with a spiteful shiver. 

‘I thought from your saying at preseat—Tom observed. 

‘Really upon my word! 1 had no idea you would press me so very closely 
on the subject, Mr. Pinch,’ said Charity blushing, ‘or I should not have 
been so foolish as to allude to—Oh really !--won't you walk in ? 

Tom mentioned, to excuse himsell, that he had an appointment in Furni- 
val’s Inn, and that coming from Islington he had taken a few wrong turnings, 
and arrived at the Monument instead. Miss Pecksniff simpered very much 
when he asked her if she knew the way tu F'urnival’s Inn, and at Jength found 
courage tu reply : 

‘A gentleman who is a friend of mine, or at Jeast who is not exactly a 
friendso much as a sort ofacquaintance—Oh, upon my word, I hardly know 
what I say, Mr. Pinch; you must n't suppose there is any engagement be- 
tween us; or at least if there is, that it is at all a settled thing as yet—is going 
to Furnival’s Inn immediately, I believe upon a little business, and 1 am sure 
he would be very glad to aecompany you, so as to prevent your going wrong 
again. You had better walk in. You will very likely find my sister Merry 
here,’ she said, wilh a curious toss of her head, and anything but an agreea- 
ble smile. 

‘ Then, I think, I'l] endeavour to find my way alone,’ said Tom: ‘tor I fear 
she would not be very glad to see me. That unfortunate occurrence, ip 
relation to which you and I bad some amicable words together, in private, is 
not likely to have impressed her with any friendly feeling towards me.— 
Though it really was not my fault.’ 

‘She has never heard of that, you may depend,’ said Cherry, gathering up 
the corners of her mouth, and nodding at Tom. ‘1 am far from sure that 
she would bear you any mighty ill-will for it, it she had.’ 

_* You don’t say so?’ cried Tom, who was really concerned by this insinua- 
tion. 

‘I say nothing,’ said Charity, ‘If I had not already known what shocking 
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have learnt it from the success they meet with—from the success they meet 

with.’ Here she smiled as before. ‘ But I don’t say anything. On the con- 
trary, I should scorn it. You had better walk in.’ 

The house-door being opened she went in before Tom, requesting him to 








follow her; and led the way to the parlour door. 

‘Oh, Merry ! She said, looking in, ‘I am so glad you have not gone home. 
Who do you think I have met in the street, and brought to see you! Mr. 
Pinch! ‘There. Now you are surprised, I am sure!’ 

Not more surprised than Tom was, when he looked upon her. 
much, Not half so much. 

‘Mr. Pinch has left Papa, my dear, said Cherry, ‘ and his prospects are 
quite flourishing. I have promised that Augustus, who is going that way, 
shall escort him to the place he wants. Augustus, my child, where are you? 

With which Miss Pecksniff scteamed out of the parlour,calling on Augus- 
tus Moddle to appear ; and left Tom Pinch alone with her. 

If she had always been his kindest friend ; if she had treated him through 
all his servitude with such consideration as was never yet received by strug- 
gling man; if she had lightened every Moment of those many years, and 
had ever spared and never wounded him; his honest heart could not have 
swelled betore her with a deeper pity, or a purer freedom frem all base remem- 
brance than it did then. 

‘My gracious me! You are really the last person in the world I should 
have thought of seeing, I am sure!’ 

Tom was sorry to hear her speaking in her old manner. 
pected that. Yet he did not feel it a contradiction that he should be so 
to see her so unlike her old self, and sorry atthe same time to hear her speak- 
ing in her old manner. The two things seemed quite natural. 

‘{ wonder you find any gratification in coming to see me. I can’t think 
what put it in yourhead. [never had much in seeing you. There was no 
love iost between us, Mr. Pinch, at any time, I think.’ 

Her bonnet lay beside her on the sola, and she was very busy with the rib- 
bons as she spoke. Much too busy to be conscious of the work her fingers 
did. a 

‘We never quarreiled, said Tom.—Tom was right in that, for one person 
can no more quarrel without an adversary, than one person can play at chess 
or fight a duel. ‘I hoped you would be glad to shake hands with an old 
friend. Don’t let us rake up byegones,’ said Tom. ‘If I ever offended you, 
forgive me.’ ‘ 

She looked at him for a moment; dropped her bonnet from her hands; 
spread them before her altered face; and burst into tears. 

‘Oh, Mr. Pinch!’ said she, ‘ although I never used you well, I did believe 
your nature was forgiving. I did not think you could be cruel.’ 

She spoke as little like her old self now, for certain, as Tom could possi- 
bly have wished. But she seemed to be appealing to him reproachtully, and 
he did not understand her. 

‘{ seldom showed it—never—I know that. ButI head the belief in you, 
that if I had been asked to name the person in the world least likely to retort 
upon me, | would have named you, confidently.’ 

‘Would yeu have named me!’ Tom repeated. 

‘Yes,’ she said with energy, ‘and I have often thought so.’ 

Aftera moment's reflection, Tom sat himself upon a chair beside her. 

‘ Do you believe,’ said Tom, ‘oh, can youthink, that what I said just now, 
I said with any but the true and plain intention which my words professed ? 
I meant it, in the spirit and the letter. If] ever offended you, forgive me; I 
may have done so, many times. You never injured or offended. How, then, 
could | possibly retort, if even I were stern and bad enough to wish to do it? 

After a jtttle while she thanked him, through her tears and sobs, and told 
him she had never been at once so sorry and so comforted, since she left home. 
Still she wept bitterly ; and it was the greater pain to Tom to see her weeping, 
trom her standing in especiai need, just then, of sympathy and tenderness, 

‘Come, come!’ said Tom, ‘you used to be as cheerful as the day was 
long.’ 

‘Ah! used! sh@cried, in such atone as rent Tom’s heart. 

‘And will be again, said Tom. 

‘No, never more. No, never, never more. [f you should talk with oldM 
Chuzzlewit at any time,’ she added, looking hurriedly into his tace— I some. 
times thought he liked you, but suppressed it—will you promise me to tell him 
that you saw me here, and that I said 1 bore in mind the time we talked to- 
gether in the churchyard !’ 

Tom promised that he would. 

‘Many times since then, when I have wished I had been carried there be- 
fore that day, I have recalled his words. I wish that he should know how 
true they were, although the least acknowledgment to that effect has never 
passed my lips, and never will.’ 

Tom promised this, conditionally, too. He did not tell her how improbable 
it was that he and the old man would ever meet again, because he thought it 
might disturb her more. 

‘If he should ever know this, through your means, dear Mr. Pinch,’ said 
Mercy, ‘ tell him that I send the message, not for myself, but that he might be 
more forbearing, and more patient, and more trustful tosome other person, in 
some other time of need. ‘Tell him that if he could know how my heart 
trembled in the baiance that day, and whata very little would have turned the 
scale, his own W6nid bleed with pity fortune.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Tom, ‘I will.’ 

‘When I appearedto him the most worthy of his help, | was—I know I 
was, for I have often, often, thought about it since—the most inclined to yield 
to what he showed me. Oh! If he had relented but a little more; if he had 
thrown himself in my way for but one quarter of an hour; if he had extend- 
ed his compassion fur a vain, unthinking, miserable girl in but the least de- 
gree; he might, and I believe he would, have saved her! ‘Tell him that Tf 
con't blame him, but am grateful for the effort that he made ; but ask him for 
the love of God, and youth, and in a merciful consideration for the struggle 
which an ill-advised and unawakened nature makes to hide the strength it 
thinks its weakness—ask him never, never to forget this, when he deals 
with one again !’ 

He found that he was not alone in the room when she had left it. Mrs. 
Todgers was there, shaking her head. Tomhad never seen Mrs. Todgers, it 
is needless to say, but he had a perception of her being the lady of the house ; 
and he saw some genuine compassion in her eyes, that won his good opinion. 

‘Ah, sir! You are an old friend, I see,’ said Mrs. Todgers. 

‘Yes,’ said Tom. 

‘ And yet,’ quoth Mrs, Todgers, shutting the door softly, ‘she hasn’t tuld 
you what her troubles are, I’m certain.’ 

Tom was struck by these words, for they were quite true. 
said, ‘she has not.’ 

‘ And never would,’ said Mrs. Todgers, ‘if you saw her daily. She never 
makes the least complaint to me, or utters a single word of explanation or 
reproach. But Il know,’ said Mrs. Todgers, drawing in her breath, ‘ Lknow? 

Tom nodded sorrowfully, ‘ So do 1.’ , 

‘I fully believe, said Mrs. Todgers, taking her pockei-handkerchief from 
the flat reticule, ‘that nobody can tell one half of what that poor young crea- 
ture has to undergo. Butthough she comes here, constantly, to ease her poor 
full heart without knowing it; and saying, “ Mrs. Todgers, | am very low 
to-day; I think that I shall soon be dead,” sits crying in my room until the fit 
is past ; 1 know no more from her. And, I believe,’ said Mrs. Todgers, putting 
back her handkerchief again, ‘ that she considers me a good friend too, 

Mrs. Todgers might have said herbest triend. Commercial gentlemen and 
gravy had tried Mrs. Todgers’s temper; the main chance—it was such a very 
small one in her case, that she might have been excused for looking sharp 
after it. lest it should entirely vanish from her sight—had taken a firm hold on 
Mrs. Todgers’s attention. But in some odd nook of Mrs. 'Todgers’s breast, up 
a great many steps, and in a corner easy to be overlooked, there was a secret 
door, with ‘ Woman’ written on the spring, which ata touch from Mercy’s 
hand had flown wide open, and admitted hea for shelter. 

She was growing beautiful so rapidly in 'Tom’s eyes: for he saw that she 
was poor, and that this good had sprung up in her from among the sordid 
strivings of her life ; that she night have been a very Venus in a minute move 
if Miss Pecksniff had net entered with her friend. 

‘Mr. Thomas Pinch!’ said Charity, performing the ceremony of introduc- 
tion with evident pride, ‘ Mr. Moddle. here’s my sister?’ 

‘Gone, Miss Pecksnifl, Mrs. Todgers answered. ‘She had appointed to be 
home.’ 

‘Ah! sighed Charity, looking at Tom. ‘ Oh, dear me"’ 

‘She’s greatly altered since she’s been Anoth— since she’s been married. 
Mrs. Todgers.’ observed Moddle. 

‘My dear Augustus! said Miss Pecksniff, in a low voice, ‘I verily believe 
you have said that fifty thousand times, in my hearing. What a Prose you 
are! 

This was succeeded by some trifling love passages, which appeared to origi- 
nate with, if not to be wholly carried on by, Miss Pecksniff. At any rate, Mr. 
Moddle was much slower in his responses than is customary with young 
jovers, and exhibited a lowness of spirits which was quite oppressive. 

He did not improve at all when Tom and he were in the streets, but sighed 
so dismally that it was dreadful to hear him. As a means of cheering him 
up, Tom told him that he wished him joy. 

‘Joy ' cried Moddle. ‘Ha, ha!’ 

‘ What an extraordinary young man "’ thought Tom. 

‘The Scorner has not set his seal upon you. You care what becomes of 
you?’ said Moddle. ‘ 

Tom admitted that it was a subject in which he certainly felt some interest. 

‘1 don’t,” said Mr. Moddle. ‘The Elements may have me when they 
please. I’m ready.’ 
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‘Tom inferred from these, and other expressions of the same nature, that he 
was jealous. Therefore he allowed him to take his own course, which was 
such a gloomy one, that he felt a load removed from his mina when they 
parted company at the gate of Furnival’s Inn. 

It was now a couple of hours past John Westlock’s dinner-time ; and he was 
walking up and down the room, quite anxious for Tom’s safety. ‘The table 
was spread; tne wine was carefully decanted; and the dinner smelt deli- 
cious. 

‘Why, Tom, old boy, where on earth have you been? Your box is here. 
Get your boots off instantly, and sit down!’ 

‘Jam sorry to say I can’t stay, John,’ replied Tom Pinch, who was breath- 
less with the haste he had made in running up the stairs. 

*Can’t stay !” 

‘Lf you'll go on with your dinner, said Tom, ‘Ill tel] you my reason the 
while. I-musin’t eat myself, or I shall have no appetite for the chops.’ 

‘ There are no chops here, my good fellow.’ 

‘No. But there are at Islington,’ said Tom. 

John Wesilock was perfectly confounded by this reply, and vowed he would 
not touch a morsel until Tom explained himself tully. So ‘Tom sat down, 
and told him all; to which he listened with the greatest interest. : 

He knew Tom too well, and respected his delicacy too much, to ask him 
why he bad taken these measures without communicating with him first. He 
quite concurred in the expediency of 'Tom’s immediately returning to his 
sister, as he knew so lite of the place in which he had left her; and good 
humouredly proposed to ride back with him in a cab, in which he might con- 
vey his box. ‘l’om’s proposition that he should sup with him that night he 
flaily rejected, but made an appointment with him for the morrow. ‘ And 
now, Tom,’ he said, as they rove along, ‘I have a question to ask you, to 
which I expect a manly and straightforward answer. Do you want any 
money? lam pretty sure you do.’ 

* | don’t, indeed,’ said 'Toin. 

‘ [believe you are deceiving me.’ ' 

‘No. With many thanks to you, | am quite in earnest,’ Tom replied. ‘My 
sister has some money, and so have J. If { had nothing else, John, | have a 
five-pound note, which that good creature, Mrs. Lupin, of the Dragon, handed 
up to me ouside the coach, in a letter, begging me to borrow it; and then drove 
off as hard as she could go.’ 

‘ And a blessing on every dimple on her handsome face, say I!’ cried John, 
“though why you should give her the preference over me, I don’t know. Ne- 
ver mind. I bide my time, Tom. 

‘And I hope you'll continue to bide it,’ returned Tom gaily. ‘For l owe 
you more already, in a hundred other ways, than | can hope to pay.’ 

They parted at the door of Tom’s new residence. John Wesilock, sitting 
in the cab, and, catching a glimpse of a blooming little busy creature darting 
outto kiss Tom and to help him with his box, would not have had the least 
objection to change places with him. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
SECRET SERVICE. 

In walking from the city with his sentimental friend, Tom Pinch had look- 
ed in the tace,and brushed against the threadbare sleeve, of Mr. Nad- 
gett, man of mystery to the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Lite In- 
surance Company. Mr. Nadgett naturally passed away from 'T'om’s remem- 
brance, as he passed out of his view; for he didn’t know him, and had never 
heard his name. 

As there are a vast number of people in the huge metropolis of England 
who rise up every morning, not knowing where their heads will rest at night, 
so there are a multitude who, shooting arrows over houses as tlwir daily busi- 
ness, never know on whom they fall. Mr. Nadgett might have passed ‘Tom 
Pinch ten thousand times; mighteven have been quite familiar with his face, 
hisj name, pursuits, and character; yet never once had dreamed that ‘om had 
any interest in any actor mystery of his. ‘Tom might have done the like to 
him, of course. but the same private man, out of all the men alive, was in 
the mind of each at the samme moment: was prominently connected, though 
in a different manner, with the day’s adventures of both; and formed when 
they passed eagh other inthe street, the one absorbing topic of their thoughts. 

Why Tom had Jonas Chuzzlewit in his mind requires no explanation.— 
Why Mr. Nadgett should have had Jonas Chuzzlewit in his, is quite another 
thing. 

But somehow or other that amiable and worthy orphan had become a part 
of the mystery of Mr. Nadgett’s existence. Mr. Nadgett took an interest in 
his lightest proceedings; and it never tlagged nor wavered. He watched him 
in and out of the Insurance Ojlice, where he was now formally installed as a 
Director; he dogged his footsieps in the streets; he stood listening when he 
talked ; he sat in coflee-rooms eniering his name in the great pocket-book, 
over and over again; he wrote letters to himself about him constantly; and 
when he found them in his pocket put them in the fire, with such distrust and 
caution that he would bend down to watch the crumpled tinder while it floated 
upward, as if his mind misgave him, that the mystery it had contained might 
ome out at the chimney-pot. 

The secret manner of the man disarmed suspicion in this wise: suggesting, 
not that he was watching any one, but that he thought some other man was 
watching him. He went aboutso stealthily, and kept himself so wrapped up 
in himse)f, that the whole object of his life appeared to be, to avoid notice, 
and preserve mystery. Jonas sometimes saw him in the street, hovering in 
the outer office, waiting atthe door forthe man who never came, or slinking 
off with his immoveable ‘face and drooping head, and the one beaver glove 
dangling before him; but he would as soon have thought of the cross upon the 
top of St. Paul’s Cathedral taking note of what he did, or slowly winding a 
great net about his feet, as of Nadgett’s being engaged in such an occupation. 

Mr. Nadgett made a mysterious change about this time in his mysterious 
life: for whereas he had, until now, been jfirst seen every morning coming 
down Cornhill, so exactly like the Nadgett of the day before as to occasion a 
popular belief that he never went to bed or took his clothes off, he was now 
seen in Holborn, coming out of Kingsgate-street ; and it was soon discovered 
that he actually went eyery morning to a barber’s shop in that street to get 
shaved; and that the barber's name was Sweedlepipe. tle seemed to make 
appointments with the man who never caine, to meet him at his barber’s, for 
he would frequently take long spells of waiting in the shop, and would ask for 
pen and ink, and pull out his pocket-book, and be very busy over it for an hour 
atatime. Mrs. Gamp ard Mr. Sweedlepipe had many deep discourses on 
the subject of this mysterious customer; but they usually agreed that he had 
speculated too much and was keeping out of the way. 

He must have appointed the man who never kept his word, to meet him at 
another place too ; for one day he was found, for the first time, by the waiter 
at the Mourning Coach-Horse, the House-of-call for Undertakers, down in the 
city there, making figures with a pipe-stem in the sawdust of a clean spittoon ; 
and declined to call for anything, on the ground of expecting a gentleman 
presently, As the gentleman was not honourable enough to keep his engage- 
ment, he came again next day, with his pocket-book in such a state of dis- 
tension that he was regarded in the bar asa man of large property. Afier 
that, he repeated his visits every day, and had so much writing to do, that he 
made nothing of emptying a capacious leaden inkstand in two sittings. Ai- 
though he never talked much, still by being there among the regular custom- 
ers, he made their acquaintance; and in course of time became quite intimate 
with Mr. Tacker, Mr. Mould’s foreman: and even with Mr. Mould himself, 
who openly said he was a long-headed man, a dry one, a salt fish, a deep file, 
rasper: and made him the subjectfof many other flattering encomiums. 

t the same tiine, too, he told the people at the Insurance Office, in his own 
mysterious way, that there was something wrong (secretly wrong, of course) 
in his liver, and that he feared he must put himself under the doctor’s hands. 
He was delivered over to Jobling upon this representation; and though Job- 
ling could not find out where his liver was wrong, wrong Mr. Nadgett said it 
was ; observing, that it was his own liver, and he hoped he ought to know. 
Accordingly, he became Mr. Jobling’s patient; and detailing his symptoms 
in his slow and secret way, was in and out of that gentleman's room a dozen 
times a-day. : 

As he pursued all these occupations at once; and all steadily; and all secretly ; 
and never slackened in his watchtulness of everything that M. Jonas said and 
did, and left unsaid and undone: it is not improbable that they were, secretly, 
essential parte of some great scheme which Mr. Nadgett had on foot. 
_, Jt was on the morning of this very day on which so much had h 
Tom Pinch, that Nadgett suddenly appeared before Mr. Mont 
Pall Mall—he always made his appearance as it he had at that moment 
come up a trap—when the clocks wete striking nine. He rang the bell in a 
covert under-handed way, as though it were a treasonable act: and passed 
Py : P ’ a 
in at the door, the moment it was opened wide enough to receive his body.— 
That done, he shut it immediately, with his own hands. y 

Mr. Bailey, taking up his name without delay, returned with a request that 
he would follow him into his master’s chamber, The chairman of the An- 
gio- alee Disinterested Loan and Life}insurance Board was dressing. and 
received him as a business person who was often backwards and forwards 
and was received at all times for his business’ sake. * 

‘ Well, Mr. Nadgett !’ 

Mr. Nadgett put his hat upon the ground and cou 
withdrawn and shut the door, he went to it softly, ex 
returned to within a pace or two of the chair in which Mr. Montague sat. 

* Any news, Mr. Nadgett ?’ 

‘I think we have some news at last, Sir.’ 

‘I am happy to hear it. I began to fear you were off the scent, Mr, Nadg- 
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‘No, Sir. It grows cold occasionally. It will sometiines. We can’t help 
that.’ 

‘You are truth itself, Mr. Nadgett. Do you report a great success ?’ 

‘That depends upon your judgment and construction of it,’ was his answer, 
as he put on his spectacles. 

‘What do you think of yourself? Have you pleased yourself?’ 

Mr. Nadgett rubbed his hands slowly, stroked his chin, looked round the 
room, and said,‘ Yes, yes, | think it’s a good case. 1am disposed to think 
iv’s agood case. Wil you go into it at once?’ 

‘By all means.’ 

Mr. Nadgeit picked outa certain chair from among the resi, and having 
planted it in a paiticular spot, as carefully as if he had been going to vault 
over it, placed another ehair in front of it: leaving room for his own legs be- 
tween thein. He then sat down in chair number two, and laid his pocket 
book, very caretully, on chair number one. He then untied the pocket-book, 
and huang the string over the back of chair number one. He then drew both 
the chairs a litle nearer Mr. Montague, and opening the pocket-book spread 
out its contents. Finally, he selected a certain memorandum from the rest, 
and held it out to his employer, who, during the whole of these preliminary 
ceremonies, had been making violent efforts to conceal his impatience. 

‘J wish you wouidn’t be so fond of making notes, my excellent friend,’ said 
Tigg Montague witha ghasily smile. ‘I wish you would consent to give me 
their purport by word ot mouth.’ 

‘I don’t like word of mouth,’ said Mr, Nadgett, gravely. 
who’s listening.’ 

Mr. Montague was going to retort, when Nadgett handed him the paper, 
and said, with a quiet exultation in his tone, ‘ We'll begin at the beginning, 
and take that one first, if you please, sir.’ 

The chairman cast his eyes upon it coldly, and with a smile which did not 
render any great homage to the slow and methodical habits ot his spy. But 
he had not read halt-a-dozen lines when the expression of his face began to 
change, and before he had finished the perusal of the paper, it was full of 
grave and serious attention. 

‘ Number Two,’ said Mr. Nadgett, handing him another,and receiving back 
the first. ‘Read Number Two, sii, if you please. 
you go on. 
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Tigg Montague leaned backward in his chair, and cast upon his emissary 
such a look of vacant wonder (not unmingled with alarm), that Mr. Nadg- 
eit considered it necessary to repeat the request he had already twice prefer- 
red: with the view of recalling his attention to the point in hand. Profiting 


by the hint, M. Montague went on with Number ‘I'wo, and afterwards with | 


Numbers Three, and Four or Five, and so on. 

These documents were all in Mr. Nadgett’s writing, and were apparently 
a series of memoranda, jotted down from time to time upon the back otf oid let- 
ters, or any scrap of paper that came first to hand. Loose straggling scraw!s 
they were, and of uninviting exterior; but they had weighty purpose in them, 
if the chairman’s face were any index to the character of their contents. 

‘The progress of Mr. Nadgett’s secret satisfaction arising out of the effeet 
they made, kept pace with the emotions of the reader. At first, Mr. Nadgett 
sat with his speciacles low down upon his nose, looking over them at his em- 
ployer, and nervously rubbing his hands. After a little while, he changed his 
posture in his chair tor one of greater ease, and leisurely perused the next do- 
cument he held ready, as if an occasional glance at his employer's face were 
now enough, and all occasion for anxiety or doubt were gone. And finally he 
rose and looked out of the window, where he stood, with a triumphant air, un- 
til Tigg Montague had finished. 

‘And this is the last, Mr. Nadgett!’ said that gentleman, drawing a long 
breath. 

‘ That, Sir, is the last.’ 

‘You are a wonderful man, Mr. Nadgett!’ 

‘| think it is a pretty good case,’ he returned, as he gathered up his papers, 
‘ [It cost some trouble, Sir.’ 

‘'The trouble shall be well rewarded, Mr. Nadgett.’ Nadgett bowed. ‘ There 
is a deeper impression of Somebody’s Hoof here, than I had expected, Mr. 
Nadgett. [ may congratulate myself upon your being such a good hand ata 
secret, 

‘Ok! nothing has an interest to me that’s not a secret,’ replied Nadgett, as 
he tied the string about his pocket-book, and put it up. ‘ It almost takes away 
any pleasure { may have had in this inquiry, even to make it known to you,’ 

‘A most invaluable constitution,’ Tigg retorted. ‘A great gift for a gen- 
tleman employed as you are, Mr. Nadgett. Much betterthan discretion : though 
you possess that quality also in an eminentdegree. Ithink t heard a double 
knock. Will you put your head out of the window, and tell me whether there 
is anybody at the door P 

Mr. Nadgett softly raised the sash, and peered out from the very corner, as 
aman inight who was looking down into a street from whence a brisk dis- 
charge of musketry might be expected at any moment. Drawing in his head 
with equal caution, he observed, not altering his voice or manner : 

‘ Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit!’ 

‘{ thought so,’ Tigg retorte?. 

‘Shall f go? 

‘J think you had better. 
you please.’ 

It was remarkable how pale and flurried he had become in an instant. ‘There 
was nothing to account for it. His eye had fallen on his razors: but what otf 
them! 

Mr. Chuzzlewit was announced. 

‘Show him up directly, Nadgeti! Don’t you leave us alone together. Mind 
vou don’t now! By the Lord!’ he added ina whisper to himseli: ‘ We don’t 
know what may happen.’ 

Saying this, he hurriedly took up a couple of hair-brushes, and began to 
exercise them on his own head, asif his toilet had not been interrupted. Mr. 
Nadgett withdrew to the stove in which there was a small fire for the conve- 


Stay though! No! remain here, Mr. Nadgett, if 





nience of heating curling-irons; and taking advantage of so favourable an 
opportunity for drying his pocket-handkerchier, produced it without loss of 
time. There he stood, during the whole interview, holding it before the bars, 
and sometimes, but not often, glancing over his shoulder. 

‘My dear Chuzzlewit!’ cried Montague, as Jonas entered: ‘yourise with 
the lark. 'Though you go to bed with the nightingale, you rise with the lark. 
You have superhuman energy, my dear Chuzzlewit!’ 

‘Ecod! said Jonas, with an air of Janguor and ill-humour, as he took a 
chair, ‘I should be very glad not to get up with the lark, if Lcould hel» it. But 


dismal old church-clock, in bed.’ 

‘ A light sleeper !’ cried his friend. ‘Now, what is a light sleeper? I often 
hear the expression, but upon my lite I have not the least conception what a 
light sleeper is.’ . 

‘Tfallo! said Jonas. ‘ Who's that ? 
usual) as if he wanted to skulk up the chimney.’ 

‘Ha, ba! thave no doubt he does.’ 

‘Well! He’s not wanted here, | suppose. He may go, mayn’t he ? 

‘Oh, let him stay, let him stay! said 'Tigg. ‘He’sa mere piece of farni- 
ture. He has been making his report, and is waiting for further orders. He 
has been told,’ said 'Tigg, raising his voice, ‘ not to lose sight of certain friends 
of ours, or to think that he has done with them by any means, Ile understands 
his business.’ 

‘He need,’ replied Jonas : ‘ for of all the precious old dummies in appear- 
ance that ever I saw, he’s about the worst. He’s atraid of me, 1 think.’ 

‘It’s my belief, said Tigg, ‘that you are Poison to him, Nadgett! give 
me that towel” P ‘ 

He had as little occasion for a towel as Jonas had forastart. But Nadgett 
brought it quickly: and, having lingered for a moment, fell back upon his old 
post by the fire, i 

‘You see, my dear fellow,’ resumed Tigg, ‘ you are too——— 
matter with your lips? How white they are!’ 

‘I took some vinegar just now,’ saidJonas. ‘I had oysters for my breakfast, 
Where are they white!’ he added, muttering an oath, and rubbing them upon 
his handkerchief. ‘ [ don’t believe they are white.’ : 

‘Now I look again, they are not,’ replied his friend. 
right again.’ A 


what’s the 


‘They are coming 


‘Say what you were going to say,’ cried Jonas, angrily, ‘and let my face 
be! As long as I can show my teeth whenT wantto (and | can do that pretty 
well), the colour of my lips is not material.’ ; 

‘Quite true, said Tigg! ‘1 was only going to say that you are too quick 
and active for our friend. He is too shy to cope with such a man as you, but 
does his duty well. Oh very well; But what is a light sleeper ?’ 

‘ Hang a light sleeper !’ exclaimed Jonas, pettishly. 

‘No, no,’ interrupted Tigg. ‘No. We'll not do that.’ 

‘ A light sleeper an’ta heavy one,’ said Jonas in his sulky way: ‘ don’t sleep 
much, and don’t sleep well, and don’t sleep sound.’ 

‘ And dreams,’ said Tigg ‘and cries out in an ugly manner; and when the 
candle burns down in the night, is in an agony; and all that sort of thing. 
I see!’ : 

They were silent for a little time. ‘Then Jonas spoke; 

‘ Now we’ve done with child’s talk, I want to have a word with you. I 
wantto have a word with you before we meet up yonder to-day. lam not 
satisfied with the state of affairs.’ 

* Not satisfied!’ cried Tigg. ‘The money comes in well.’ 

‘ The money comes in well enough,’ retorted Jonas: ‘but it don’t come out 
wellenongh. It can’t be got at, easily enough. I haven't sufficient power. 





it’s allin your hands. Ecod! what with one of your bye-laws, and another of 
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your bye-iaws, and your votes in this capacity, and your votes in that capa- 
city, and your official rights, and your individual nights, and other ,* 
tights who are only you again, there are no rights leit for me. Everybody 
else’s rights are my wrongs. What’s the use of my having a voice if it’s al- 
ways drowned ! | mightas well be dumb, and it would be much less aggravat- 
ing. I’m not going to stand that, you know.’ 

‘No?! said 'Vigg in an insinuating tone. 

‘No! returned Jonas, ‘ l’m not indeed. I'll play Old Gooseberry with the 
office, and make you glad to buy me out at a good high figure, if you try any 
of your tricks with me. 

“| give you my honour-—— Montague began. 

‘Oh! confound your honour,’ interrupted Jonas, who beceme movye coarse 
and quarrelsome as the other renoustrated, which may have been a partof Mr. 
Montague’s intention: * | war. tle more control over the money. You may 
have all the honour, if you lik. ; .'llnever bring you to book for that. But 
{ m not going to standit, as itis now. It you should take it into your honour- 
able head to go abroad with the bank, I don't see much to prevent you. Well ! 
That won't do. I've had some very good dinners here, but they’d come too 
dear on such terms : and therefore, nat won't do.’ 

‘Tam unfortunate tofind you in this humour, saidTigg, with a remarka- 
ble kind of smile : ‘ for L was going to propose to you—for your own advan- 
tage; solely for your own advantage—that you should venture a litde move 
with us.’ 

‘Was you, by G— ?’said Jonas, with a short laugh. 

‘Yes. And to suggest,’ pursued Montague, ‘that surely you have friends ; 
indeed, | know you have; who would answer our purpose admirably, and 
whom we sbould be delighted to receive.’ ? 
‘blow kind of you! 
Jonas, bantering. 

‘1 give you my sacred honour, quite transported. As your friends, observe !’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said Jonas: ‘as my triends, of course. You'll be very much de- 
lighted when you get em, have no doubt. And it'll be all to my advantage, 
won't it 2?” 

‘It will be very much to your advantage,’ answered Montague, poising a 
brushin each hand, and looking steadily upon him. ‘It will be very much 
to your advantage, | assure you.’ 

‘And you can teil me how,’ said Jonas, ‘ can’t you ?" 

* Suacu | tell you ?’ returned the other. 











youd be delighted to receive *em, would you ? said 











‘] think you had better” said Jonas. ‘ Strange things have been done in 
the Insurance way betore now, by strange sorts of men, and I mean to tale 
care of mysell.’ 

‘Chuzziewit !’ replied Montague, leaning forward, with his arms upon his 
knees, and looking full into his face. ‘ Strange Uings have been done, and are 
done every day ; notonly in our way, but in a vanety of other ways; and no 
one suspects them; and we strangely happen, sometimes, to come into the 
knowledge of very strange events.’ 

He beckoned to Jonas to bring his chair nearer ; and looking slightly round, 
as if to remind him of the presence of Nadgett, whispered in his ear, 

From red to white; trom white to red again; tiom red to yellow; then to a 
cold, dull, awiul, sweat-bedabbled blue. In that short whisper all these changes 
fell upon the face of Jonas Chuzzlewit ; and when at last he laid bis hand upon 
the whisperer’s mouth, appalled, lest any syllable of what he said should 
reach the ears of the third person present, it was as bloodless, and as heavy as 
the hand of Death. 

He drew his chair away, and sat a spectacle ofterror, misery and rave. 
He was airaid to speak, or look, or move, or sit still. Abject, crouching, aud 
miserable, he was a greater degradation to the form he bore, than if he had 
been a loathsome wound from head to heel. 

His companion leiswely resumed his dressinz, and completed it, glancing 
sometimes with a smile at the transformation he jad effected, but never speak- 
ing once. 





Oh, old what’s-his-name: looking (as | Mr. G. P. R. James, the Rey, Alexander Dyee, Mr. FL Ottley, of the 


, You'll not object,’ he said when he was quiie equipped,’ ‘to venture tur 
ther with us, Chuzzlewit, my friend ¢ 

His pale lips faintly stammered a ‘ No.’ 

‘Well said! That's like yourself. Do you know, I was thinking yester- 
day that your father-in-law, relying on your wivice asa man of great saga- 
city in money matters, as nodoubt you are, would join us 
well presented to him. H2 has money ?’ 

‘Yes, he has money.’ 

‘Shall Lleave Mr. Pecksnifl to you? 
snift?’ 

‘Viltry. [ll do my best.’ 

‘ A thousand thanks,’ replied the other, clapping him upon the shoulder. 
‘Shall we walk down stairs? Mr. Nadgett! bullow us, it you please.’ 

‘hey went down in that order. Whatever Jonas felt in reference*to Mon- 
lague; whatever sense he had of being caged, and barred, and trapped, and 
having fallen down into a pit of deepest ruin; w iatever thoughts came crowd- 
ing on his mind even atthat early time, of one terrible chance of escape, of 
one red glimmer ina sky of blackness ; he no more thought that the stinking 
figure half a dozen stairs behind him was his pursuing Fate, than that the 
other figure at his side was his Good Angel. 


, if the thing were 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


+ Narionan Music.—Mr. Wilson, by his successful career in his lectures on 
the music of Scouland, stimulated Mr Horncastle (who recommences a: 
Crosby Hall on Monday) and Mr. White to bring forward entertainments ot 
a similar kind on Irish minstrelsy ; and now we have Mr. H. Phillips giving 
specimens of English melodies, including the inimitable songs ot the late 
Charles Dibdin, the bard of poor Jack! Mr. Wilson himself gave “ Anither 
nicht wi? Burns” on Monday last atthe Music Hall, Store-street, 


We hear that Miss Day, the pianiste, has created quite a sensation 2mobg 
the Belgians, who are generally acknowledged to be fine musical eritics.— 
Her brother, only ten years old, has also, we are informed, signalized himseli 
“par des exercises prodigieux sur la violin.’ 


Mdle Nela Henri, a pupil of the Conservatuire, and the daughter of an es 
teemed actor of the same name, will appear at the opening of the French 
Theatre: great things, we hear, are expected trom her. 


Miss Maria Hawes, our charming vocalist, is now in Paris; and her fine 


, contralto and excellent style have been justly appre iated in some high musi- 
1am a light sleeper ; and it’s better to be up, than lying awake, counting the | 


cal cireles, 


Mdile. Taglioni, who isat present at Warsaw, is likely to make her ap- 
arance again shortly at Paris, the Academie Royale having offered an 
envagement for a limited number of nights to the tair sylphide, 

Mr. W rer’s Prize Comepy.—Mr Chas. Kemble, Mr Charles Young, 
ivie, Mr. Mekiu, o1 the Globe, Mr. Searle, of the Sun, and Mr. Scott, o/ the 
Advertiser, are already nominated on the committee to award the 500/., with 
contingent advantages, for the best comedy illustrative of British manners 
and customs! The reading will commence next week, The nember of 
comedies sent in is 101, 
A private rehearsal of sacred music, the composition of Prince Albert, took 
place in the Queen’s private chapel, before her Majesty, on Friday week, 
under the superintendance of Dr. Elvey, who presided at the organ. 

Malle. Cerito, after fulfilling her engagement at Parma, proceeds to La 
Pergola, at Florence, and then repairs to Brussels. 

That capital actress, Miss P. Horton, is at last married in earnest. She has 
been given away so often, that it is a pleasureto feel convinced on the matter. 
Mr. Reed, the musical director of the Haymarket Theatre, is the happy 
man. 

Mr. Heinemayer, a young player on the violoncello, and a native of West- 
phalia, is making a very decided impression in the private musical circles of 
the metropolis. His forte consists in the execution of extraordinary passages, 
which would before have been thought impracticable on his instrument, and 
which resemble those of Paganini on the violin, in the use of the harmonic 
notes artificially formed, andin the blending of the pizzicato with the sustained 
notes. Inthis way he is a real curiosity. 

Doniretti’s new opera, ‘ Catarina Cornaroi,’ has been put in rehearsa! at the 
San Carlo, Naples. 


Letters from St. Petersburg state that the Italian Opera continues to enjoy 
the highest patronage. Mdlle Assandri has made a successful debat’ in 
‘Norma.’ Mdme Viardot-Garcia is a great favourite ; at her performance in 
‘La Sonnambula,’ a splendid cameo was thrown at her feet from the box of 
the Empress. ‘The custom of throwing presents and flowers on the stage had 
been strictly forbidden since the time Mille Taglioni was at St. Petersburg, 
but the public, seeing the fashion revived from high quarters, now nightly 
overwhelm the distinguished vocalists with showers of bouquets, 

Mr. Lumly is now in Paris, on his return from Italy, where he has been 
making engagements for the approaching Opera season. 


Moltini’s ‘debut’ at Milan was most successful, in fact, her talent alone 
saved Pacini’s opera of ‘ Maria d’Inghilterra.’ 

Meyerbeer has received the commands of the King of Prussia to compose 
an opera for the opening of the Theatre Roya! of Berlin, which is afranged te 
take place on the 15th of October next. 


M. Ernst, the celebrated violinist, has resigned his situation of chapei-.ous- 





ter to the King of Hanover, and gone to Brunswick, 
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STATE ‘TRIALS. 
SPEECH OF MR. SHEIL. 

My lords and gentlemen of the jury, 1 am counsel in this case tor Mr. John 
O'Connell. The importance of this case is not susceptible of exaggeration, 
and | do not speak in the language of hyperbole when I say that the attention 
of the empire is directed to the spot on which we are now as-embled. How 

at is the trust reposed in you!—how great is the task which | have to per- 

frm! Conscious of its magnitude, I have risen to address you, not uninoved, 
but undismayed; not unmoved, indeed; for at this moment how many of 
the incidents of my own political life come bac’ upon me, when I lock upon 
my great political benefactor, my deliverer, and my friend ; but of the e:motion 
by which | acknowledge myself to be protoundly stirred, although [ will not 

rmit myself to be subdued by it, solicitude forms no part. I have great re- 
fence upon you—upon the ascendency of principle over prejudice in your 
minds; and I am not without some reliance upon myself. I do nat speak in 
the Janguage of vain-glorious self-complacency when I say this. I know that 
I am surroun led by men infinitely my superiors in every forensic, and in a!- 
most every intellectual, qualification. My confidence is derived, not from 
any ove w-ening estimate of my own faculties, but fram a thorough convic- 
tion of the innocence of my client. I know, and I appear in some part not 
only as an advocate, but a witness before you—l know hiin to be innocent of 
the misdeeds taid to his charge. ‘The same blood flows thruugh their veins 
—the same feeling circulates through their hearts. The son and the father 
are in all political regards the same, and with the father I have tuiled in no 
dishonourable coinpanionship for more than half my life in that great work, 
which it is his chief praise that it was conceived in the spirit of peace—in 
the spirit of peace it was carried ou'—and that in the spirit of peace it was 
brought by him to its glorious consummation. I am acquainted with every 
fea:ure of his character, with his thoughts, hopes, fears, aspirations. I have, 
if | may venture so to say, a full cognizance of every pulsation of his heart, 
{ know—I an assure as that [| am a living man—that from the sanguinary 
misdeeds imputed to him he shrinks with abhorrence. It is this persuasion 
—profound, impassioned—and [ trust that it will prove contagious—which 
will sustain me in the midst of the exhaustion incidental to this lengthened 
trial—will enab'e me to overcome the illness under which Iam at this ino- 
ment labouwring—will raise me to the height of this great argument, ant lift 
me to 2 level with the lofty topics which I shall have occasion to treat in re- 
sisting a prosecution to which, in the annals of criminal jurisprudence in this 
country, no parallel can be found. 

The learned gentleman, then turning his attention to the Attorncy-Gene- 
ral’s speech, asket how it was, if he believed in the atrocious conspiracy he 
alleged, he had taken no step to put an end to it before ?— ' 

‘I'ne Auio ney-General, in a statement of eleven or twelve hours’ duration, 
read a long:+e ies of extracts from speeches and publications, extending ovel 
a period of nearly nine months. At the termination of every passage which 
was cited by him he gave utterance to expressions of strong resentment 
against the men by whom sentiments so noxious were circulated in language 
so envenomed. If, gentlemen of the jury, Ms anger was not simulated,— it 
his injignation was not merely ofticial,—if he spoke as he felt, how does it 
come to pass that no single step was ever taken by him for the purpose of ar- 
resting the prozress of an evil represented by him to be so calamitous? H-» 
told you that the country was traver-ed by incendiaries who set fire to the 
passicns of the.people ; the whole fabric of society, according to the Attor- 
ney-General, was in a blaze; wherefore then did he stand with folded arms 
to gaze at the conflaga'ion? Where were the castle fire-engines—where was 
indictinent—and of ex-oflicio information what had become? Is there not 
too much reason to think that a project was formed, or rather that a plot 
was concocted, to decoy and ensnare the traversers, and that a connivance, 
amounting almos! to sanction, was deliberately adopted asa part of the policy 
of the Government, in order to betray the traversers into indiscretions of which 
advantage was, in due time, to be taken? I have heard it said that it was 
criminal to tell the people to ‘bide their time ;” but is the Government to 
“ bide its ricne, "onter ioturn popular excitement to a useful officialaccount ! 
The public prosecutor who gives an indirect encouragement to agitation, in 
order that he may afierwards more effectually fall upon it, bears some moral 
affinity to the informer, who provokes the crime from whose denunciation his 
ignominious livelihood is derived. Has the Attorney General adopted a course 
worthy of his great of fice—worthy of the ostensible head of the Irish bar, and 
the representitive of its intellect in the House of Commons? Is it befitting 
that the successor of Saurin, and of Plunkett, who should keep “‘watch and 
ward” from his highs ation over the public safety, should descend to the per- 
formance of func'ions worthy only of a commissary of the French police, and 
thai, in plice of being the sentinel, he should sink into the “‘arttul dodger _ot 
the state ? He did not fish with lines—if I may avail myself of an illustration 
derived from the habits of my constituents at Dungarvan—but cast a wide and 
nicely-construct ed trammel-net into deep water, in order that by a kind of mi- 
raculous catch he might take the great agitator-leviathan himself, a member 
of Parliament, ‘Com Steels, three editors of newspapers, and a pair of pries's 
in one stupendous haul together. : 

Mr. Suizl next proceeded to denounce the unfairness of the charge of con- 
spiracy by which each one of the traversers was held accountable for the lan- 
guage and acts of the other, Mr. O'Connell and Mr. John O'Connell being 
mave responsible for every paragraph in the Nation, Pilot, and Freeman, 
though it was certain they often disapproved of those articles. They were 
accused of conspiring with men who would never conspire with each other, 
though they paid their addresses to the same mistress. Mr. Barnes, the cele- 
brated editor of the Times newspaper, once asked Mr. Rogers what manner 
of man was a Mr. Tomkins ; to which Mr. Rogers replied, ‘He was a cull 
dog, who read the Morning Herald.” So aware were English juries of the 
formidable nature of the doctrine of conspiracy, which was open to every one 
of the objections of “ constructive” treason, that they regarded all such char- 
ges with the greatest suspicion; and when the celebrated Henry Hunt was 
tried for conspiracy, at atime when the whole \.ai.on was convulsed with the 
fear of an outbreak, the jury passed over the charge of conspiracy, and found 
him guilty only of attending an unlawful assembly. If all the promises of 
the union had not been fulfilled, at least let English love of justice prevail in 
that court :— 

Gentlemen, the promises of Mr. Pitt, when the union was carried, have 
not been {ulfilled—the prospects presented by him in his magniticent declara- 
tion have not been realized—but, if in so many other regards we have sustain- 
ed a most grievous disappointment—if English capital has not advemtured 
here—if Englishmen have preferred sinking their fortunes in the rocks of 
Mexico rather than embark them in speculations connected with this fine but 
unfortunate country—yet from the union let one advantage be at all events de- 
rived, —let English feelings—let English principles—et English love of justice 

det English horror of oppression—let English detestation of foul play—let 
English loathing of constructive crime find its way among us. But, thank 
God, it is not to England that Iam driven exclusively to refer for a solitary 
example of the aversion of twelve honest men to prosecutions for coaspiracy. 
You remeinber the prosecution of Forbes, and of Handwich, and other Orange- 
men of an inferior class, under Lord Wellesley’s Administration ; they were 
guilty of a riot in the theatre, but they were charged with having entered into 
a great political confederacy to upset Lord Wellesley’s Government, and to 
associate him with ‘the exports of Ireland.’ The Protestant feeling of Ire- 
land rose, a ldresses poured in from almost every district in the country, re- 
monstrating against a proceeding which was represented as hostile to the liber- 
ties of the country and a great stretch to the prerogative of the Crown. The 
jury did their duty and refused to convict the traversers. I recollect that the 
Trish Catholics at that time, heated by feelings of partizanship, were rash 
encugh to wish fora conviction, Fatal mistake! A precedent woul! have 
been created which would soon have been converted into practice against 
themselves. Gentlemen, we are living in the midst of strange political vicis- 
situdes. God forbid that I should ever live to see the time (for I hate ascen- 
dency of every kind) —God forbid that I should ever live to see the time, or 
that our childegm should ever live to see the time, when there shall be found 
four Catholic judges at a trial at bar upon that bench, and the entire of the 
Government bar who shall be engaged in a public prosecution shall be Roman 
Catholics ;—when a Catholic Crown solicitor shall strike eleven Protestants 
from the special jury list and leave twelve Roman Catholics in that box. I 
reassert it, and exclaim again, in all the sincerity of my heart, that I pray that 
such a spectacle never shall be exhibited in this, the first criminal ceurt in 
the land. I know full well the tendency of powerto abuse. We have wit- 
nessed strange things, and strange things we may yet behuld. It 1s the duty, 
the solemn duty—it is the interest, the paramount interest—of every one of us, 
before and above everything else, to secure the great principles of liberty, in 
which we all have an equal concern, from invasion. and to guard against the 
creation of a precedent which may enable some future Attorney-General to 
convert the Queen’s Bench into a Star-chamber, and commit a further inroad 
upon the principles of the constitution. 

The learned gentleman then proceeded to argue that his client soughta le- 
gal object by legal means ; and re ferred at length to the prosecution against 
Swift, in 1720, for the publication ot his ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ to show that he 

d used much stronger language than any ofthe traversers when insisting on 
Irish wrongs, and yet that he had been acquitted, 

No prosecution was instituted against the great conspirators of 1782, who 
acquired legislative independence, for Irishmen then acted under the influence 





POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ofthat instinet of pationelity which, ‘or h.s providential purpo es, ihe Auh rT 
of Nature had implanied in them :-— 

Gentlemen, we were then a nation, we were not broken into fragments by 
those dissensions by which we are at once enfeebled and degraded. If we 
were 8,000,000 of Protestanis [and, Heaven furgive me, there are moments 
when, looking at the wrongs done tw my county, L have been betrayed for a 
moment into the guilty desire that we all wer. ]—but, if we were 8,000,000 ot 
Protestants, should we be u-ed as we are? Should we see every office of dig- 
nity and emolument in this country filled by the natives of the sister island ? 
Should we see the just expenditure requisite for the improvement of our coun- 
try denied? Should we see the quit end crown rents of Ireland applied to the 
improvement of Charing Cross or of Windsor Castle? Should we submit to 
the odious di-tinctions ‘etween Englishmen and trishmen introduced into al- 
most every act of legislation ? Should we bear with an Arms Bil, by which 
the Bill of Rights is set at nought? Should we brook the misapplication of 
a poor law? Should we allow the Parliament to proceed as if we had not a 
voice in the Legi-lature? Should we submit to our present inadequate re- 
presentauon? Should we allow a new tariff to be introduced without giving 
us the slightest equivalent for the manifest loss we have sustained? And 
should we not peremptorily require that the Imperial Parliament should hold 
periodical sessions for the transaction of Lrish business in the metropolis of a 
powerful and, as it then would be, an undivided country? But we are pre- 
vented by our wretched religious distinctions from co-operating for a single 
object, by which the honour and the snbstantial interests of our ceuntry can 
be promoted. Fatal, disastrous, detestable, distinctions! Detesable, because 
they are not only repugnant tothe genuine spirit of Christianity, and substi- 
tule for the charities of religion the rancorous antipathies of sect, but because 
they partially reduce us to a colonial dependency, make the union a name, 
convert a nation into an appuitenance, make us the footstool of the minister, 
the scorn of England, and the commiseration of the world. Lreland is the only 
country in Europe in which abominable distinctions between Protestant and 
Catholic are permitted to continue. In Germany, where Luther translated the 
Scriptures; in France, where Calvin wrote the ‘ Ins‘itutes’-—ay, in the land of 
the Dragonades and the St. Bartholomews,—in the land whence the forefathers 
of one of the judicial functionaries of this court, and the first mini-terial officer 
of this court, were ba:barously driven, the mutual wrongs done by Catholic 
and Protestant are forgiven and forgotten; while we, madmen that we are! 
arrayed py that fell tanaticisu: which, driven from every other country in Eu- 
rope, has found a refuge bere, precipitate ourselves upon each other in those 
encounters of sectarian ferucity in which our country, bleeding and sacerated, 
istrodden under foot. We convert the island that ought to be one of the most 
fortunate in the sea into a receptacle of degradation and of suffering, counter- 
act the designs of Providence, and enter into a conspiracy for the frustration 
of the beneficent designs of God. 

Mr. Sheil then, after describing the rapid progress of the nation after the 
great change Gr 1782, proceeded to detail the corruption by which the union 
was carried, attributing to O.iver Cromwell the first suggestion of such a 
measure :— 

The union was carried by corruption and by fear. The shrieke of the re- 
bellion sti!l echoed in the nation’s ears. The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and martia! law had been proclaimed. The coun/ry was in a state of 
siege; the Minister had a rod of steel for the people, and a purse of countless 
gold for the senator. He appeared with a crop ot Cadmus to the one, and like 
the shower of Danae to the other; but in the midst of that parliamentary 
profligacy, at which even Sir Robert Walpole would have been astonished, 
the genius of the country remained incorruptible; Grattan, Curran, and the 
rest of those famous men, whose names cast so bright a light upon this. the 
brightest part of our history, never for a moment yielded to a sordid orignoble 
impulse. All the distinguished men of the bar were faithful to their country. 
Sir John Barrir.zton, in his ‘ History of the Rise anc Fall of the Irish Nation,’ 
has quoted the speeches of the most eminent men of our profession ; amongst 
which, those of Mr. Gould, who argued the question of right with equal elo- 
quence and subtlety, Mr. Joy, Mr, Plunket, Mr. Bushe, and Mr. Saurin, are 
conspicuous. Lord Plunket denied the right of Parliament to destroy itself.— 
Mr. Saurin appealed to the authority of Mr. Locke. The same course was 
taken by Mr. Bushe, whom we have lost so lately—Bushe, whom it was im- 
possible for those by whom the noblest eloquence was justly prized not to ad- 
mire; whom it was impossible for those by whom the purest worth was justly 
estimated not to reverence ; and whom it was impossible for those by whoma 
most generous and exalted nature could be appreciated not to love. 

Bad as the union was in itself, it was yet worse in its results. Here the 
learned gentleman rapidly reviewed the course of policy pursued towards Ire- 
land, immediately following the union, insisting that it tended to the degrada- 
tion and miserable distress of the country. In 1810 a decade had passed since 
the enactment of the union, and the feeling against it was then so strong 
that a great meeting wascalled in Dublin, at which Mr. O’Connell attended, 
and he would show that the language he then held was precisely similar to 
that of the numerous and powerful harangues qnotedby the Attorney-General. 
Mr. Sheil read the speech in full. The following are its most material pas- 
sa ges — 

‘ The union, sir, was a violation of our national and inherent rights—a fla- 
grant injustice. The representatives whom we had elected for the short period 
of eight years had no authority to dispose of their country forever. It cannot 
be pretended that any direct or express authority to that effect was given to 
them, and the nature of their delegation excludes all idea of their having any 
such by implicaiion. They were the servants cf the nation, empowered to 
consult for its good, not its masters to traffic and dispose of it at their fantasy 
or for their profit. [deny that the nation itself had a right to barter its inde- 
pendence, or to commit political suicide; but, when our servants destroyed our 
existence as a nation, they added to the baseness of assassination all the guilt 
of hightreason. * * * You may smile at the supposition, but in sober 
sadness you must be ¢onvineed that we daily suffer injustice ; that every suc- 
ceeding day adds only another sin to the catalogue of British vice, and that if 
the union continues it will only make the crime hereditary and injustice per- 
petual. We have been robbed, my countrymen, most foully robbed, of our 
birth-right—of our independence; may it not be permitted to us mournfully to 
ask how this consummation of evil was perfected? Reflect, my friends, on 
the means employed to etiect this disastrous measure. I do not speak of the 
meaner instruments of bribery and corruption. We all know that everything 
was putto sale—nothing profane or sacred was omitted in the union mart.— 
Officers in the revenue, commands in the army and navy, the sacred ermine 
of justice, and the holy altars of God, were all protaned and polluted as the re- 
wards of union services. By a vote in favour ofthe union, ignorance, inea- 
pacity, and profligacy obtained certain promotion; and our ill-fated but be- 
loved country was degraded to her utmost limits before she was transfixed in 
slavery. * * * Ifthe Irish sentiment be but once known—if the voice of 
6,000,000 be raised from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway—if the men 
most remarkable for their loyalty to their King and attachment to constitu- 
tional liberty will come forward as the leaders of the publie voice, the nation 
would in an hour grow too great for the chains that now shackle you, and the 
union must be repealed without commotion and without difficulty, * * * 
Let us, then, my beluved countrymen, sacrifice our wicked and groundless 
animosities on the altar of our country; let that spirit which heretofore ema- 
nating from Dungannon spread al! over the island, and gave light and liberty 
to the land, be again cherished amongst us—let us rally round the standard of 
old Treland, and we shall easily procure the greatest of political blessings, an 
Jrish King, an Irish House of Lords, and an Irish House of Commons. 

Mr. Sheil entreated the jury to take that speech into the box with them. 
and to compare it with Mr, O'Connell» la:ter orations. Atthe meeting at 
which it was delivered petitions were adopier ‘o both houses of Parliament, 
and Mr. Grattan asked to deliver them. In the letter he returned, that great 
man stated he shouid support their prayer for a repeal of the union, but urged 
that te render such a proposition effectual it must be ‘ backed by the nation.’ 
Mr. Sheil eatreated the jury to mark that phrase :— 


‘ Backed by the nation!’ Mark that phrase. It occurs again and again in 
the speeches of Mr. O’Connell. Mr. O'Connell again and again declares 
that unless backed by the nation nothing can be accomplished by him. And 
if ithe aerime to apply all the resources of his intellect, with an indefatiga- 
ble energy and an indoaaitable perseverance, to the attainment of the just 
means described by Mr. Grattan in the phrase ‘ backed by the nation,’ then 
is the son of Daniel O'Connell guilty. But it will be stronger if in the opi- 
nion of twelve men of plain sense and of sound feeling, it should be deemed a 
crime to seek the attainment of repeal by the only instrumentality by which 
Mr. Grattan said it could be etiected. What is the meaning of * backed by 
the nation’? Whatis the nation? ‘ We,’ say the Irish Catholics, ‘the enor- 
mous majority of the people, are the nation.’ ‘ We,’ say the Irish Protestants, 
‘who have the property of the country at large, being in the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of great inteliectual advantages, and who are united, organized, and de- 
termined, are the Irish nation.” The ltish Catholics and the Irish Pro- 
testants are both in the wrong. Neither eonstitute the nation; both do; 
and it was the sustainment of both that Mr. Grattan considered to be 
indispensable to make the proposition in Parliament either prudent or 
possible. That just object—the combination of all classes and of all 
parties in this country—Mr. O’Connell has laboured to attain. You may 
think that he has laboured, and with labour in vain, to attain it; but you 
cannot consider it criminal to toil for its accomplishment; and if you con- 
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‘ Catholic “imaneipation was accomplished, and here I shall put to you 
two questions. ‘The first is thi:—Do yon think that up tothe 13th of April 
1829, the day on which the royal assent was given to the Catholic Reliet Hill, 
the system of sovernmest instivuted and carried on under the auspices of an 
Imperial Parliament was so wise, so just, so salutary, so fraught with ad- 
vaniages to this country, so conducive to its tranquillization, and to the devel- 
opment of its Vast resuu'ces. that tor twenty-nine years the union ought to 
have been regarded asa great legislative bieSsing to this country. The sec- 
ond question [ sha.} put to you is this—Does it not oceur to you that, if the 


present indictment for a conspiracy can be sustained. an indictment for a con- 
spiracy might have been just as reasonably preferred against the men who 
had associated themselves for the attainment of Catholic emancipation? There 
is not a count in this indie: ment which, by the Substitution of ¢ Catholic eman- 
cipation’ for ‘ Re; eal,’ might not have been applicable to the reat struggle of 
the Liish Catholics in 1828, 1829. Money was collected by the Catholic Asso~ 
ciation. In America, and especially in Canaéa, strong sympathy tor Cathelic 
lreland was expressed. In the Chamber of Deputies M. de Chauseuneea ad- 
verted to the state of Ireland in the language of menacing intimation. Enor- 
mous assemblages were held in the south of Ireland, but more es vecially inthe 
county of Kilkenny. Speeches were delivered by Mr. O'Connell and by oth- 
ers fully as inflammatory as any which have been read to you Yes "what 
would have been thought of an indictment for a conspiracy against Mr O'Con- 
nell, against the Evening Post, the Freeman's Journal, the Mormine Re ‘ister, 
Dr. Doyle, and my triend Tom Sieele, who was at that time, as he is oe 2 
knight-errant against oppression in every form? Would it not have been 
deemed a monstrous thing to have read a very exciting article in three Roman 
Catholic newspapers against these men, by whom, perhaps, they never had 
been perused? Such a thing was never thought of. They were, indeed, pro- 
secutions. The individual who now addresses you was prosecuted for a speech 
on the expedition of Wolie Tone. The bills were found; but Mr. Cannin 
declared in the Cabinet that there was not a single line in the speech 
which, if spoken in the House of Commens, would have justified a call tor 
order, and he denounced the prosecution as utierly unjust. The prosecution 
was accordingly abandoned. But, gentlemen, if I had been prosecuted for a 
conspiracy, and held responsible, not for my own s peeches, but for those of 
others, in how difierent and how helpless a position should I have been placed! 
Have a care how you make a precedent in favour of such an indictment. 
During the last nine months the Attorney-General had ample opportunities, if 
his own statement be well founded, of instituting prosecutions against indi- 
viduals for what they themselves had written or done. In this. roceeding 
whose tardiness indicates its intent, you will not, I feel confident, become his 
auxiliaries. A coercion bill, if the repeal of the union is to be put down 
would be preferable, ior it operates as a temporary suspension of Jiberty, but 
the effects of a verdict are permanently deleterious. The doctrine of conspi- 
racy may be applied to every combination of every kind. Itis directed against 
the Repeal Association to-day ; it may be levelled against the Corn-law League 
to-morrow. In one word, every political society, no matter how diversified 
their objects or how diflerent their constitution, is within its reach.’ 
He would go through the detail of what had passed since Catholic emanci- 
pation was cartied ; but it was certain that Ireland had never been treated as 
an integral part of the nation :— 
‘ The union never has been carried into effect. If it had, Ireland would not 
be a miserable dependent in the great imperial family The Attormney-Gen- 
eral expressed great indignation at the motto at Mullaghmast—“ Nine millions 
of people cannot be dragged at the tail of any nation on earth.” That senti- 
ment is taken from a paragraph in the Morning Chronicle new spaper,and | 
have no hesitation in saying that [ at once adopt it. Tomere numbers, with- 
out intelligence, organization, or public spirit, 1, ior one, atachno value: but 
a great development of the moral prowess of Ireland has taken place. Instruc- 
lion is universally diffused. The elementsef literature, through which politi- 
cal sentiments indirectly circulated, are taught by the state. L[reland has. if 
I may so speak, undergone a species of transformation. By one who had 
seen her balf a century ago she would be scarcely recognized. The simuka- 
neous, the miraculous abandonment of those habits to which Irishmen were 
@nce fatally addicted at the exhortation of an humble friar is a strong indication 
of what might be done by a good Government with so fine a people without 
saying that the temperance movement affords a proof of the facility with which 
the national enthusiasm can be organized and directed. 1 think it is one 
among the many circumstances which should induce us to think that we have 
come to such a pass in this eountry that some great measures for its secwity 
and for its happiness are required,’ 
One of those measures had been recently advocated in ‘the great literary 
organ of the Whig party,’ and he considered it practicable, plain, and 
just :-— ad 

‘It is recommended that the Imperial Parliament should sit at certain in- 
tervals in this great city. | cannotsee any sound objection to the Imperial Par- 
liament assembling here, in the month of October, tor the discharge of [rish 
business alone, and that all imperial questions should be reserved until the 
London session commenced, as it now does, in the month of February. The 
public departments, it is true, are all located in London ; but during the Irish 
session a reference to those deparments would not be required. Such a ses- 
sion might be inconvenient to English members; but the repeal agitation and 
a state prosecuticn like the present are attended with inconveniences far 
greater than any which English members, in crossing the Irish Channel 
would encounter. The advantages which would accrue from the realization 
of this projectare of no ordinary kind. 'The intercourse of the two countries 
would be augmented to such au extent that their feelings would be identified 
National prejudices would be reciprocally laid aside. | An English domesti- 
cation would take place. Instead of lending money upon Irish mortgages 
Englishmen would bring bonds to Ireland, and live upon them. The absentee 
drain would be diminished. The value of property would be very nearly 
doubled. Great public works would be undertaken, and the great naiural en- 
dowments of the country would be turned to account. This city would a 
pear in renovated splendour. Your streets would be shaken by the roll of the 
gorgeous equipages in which the first nobles of the country would be borne 
to the senate-house, from which the money-changers should be driven. The 
mansions of the aristocracy would blaze with that useful luxury which min- 
isters to the gratification of the affluent and to the employment and comfort ef 
the poor. The Sovereign herself would not deem the seat of her Parliament 
unworthy of her residence. The frippery of the viceregal court would be 
swept away. We should look upon royalty itself, and not upon the tinsel 
image. We should behold the Queen of England, of Ireland, of Seotland in 
all the pomp of her imperial regality, with a diadem—the finest diadem in the 
wor ld—glittering upon ber brow, while her countenance beamed with the ex- 
pression of that sentiment which becomes the throned monarch better than 
the erown. We should see her accompanied by the Prince, of whom it is 
the highest praise to say that he has proved himself not unworthy of her—we 
should see her encompassed by all the circumstances that associate endear. 
ment with respect—we should not only behold the Queen, but the mother and 
the wife, and see her from the highest station on which a human being could 
be placed presenting to her — the finest model of every conjugal and 
maternal virtue. I am not speaking in the language of a fictitious enthusiasm 
when I speak thus of her. Iam sure thatthis project 1s not only feasible but 
easy. It the people of this country were to combine in demanding it, ade- 
mand so just and reasonable could not be long refused. It is not subject to 
any of the objections which attach to the repeal question. No ru tare of the 
two Parliaments, no dismemberment of the empire, is to be appre ended. Let 
lrishmen unite in putting forth a requisition for a purpose which the Minister 
would not only find expedient, but inevitable. But if you, gentlemen shall 
not only assistin an undertaking so reasonable and so safe ‘but shall assist the 
Attorney-General in crushing the men who have had the boldness to com} lain 
of the grievances of their country, you will lay Ireland prostrate ' ve 
efiort for her armel oration will be idle. Every remonstrance will not only be 
treated with disregard, but with disdain ; and for the next twenty mane we 
may as well extinguish every hope for our country. Gentlemen you may 
strike agitation dumb—you may make millions of mutes: but beware of that 
dreary silence, whose gloomy taciturnity is significant of the determination of 
its fearful purpose. Beware of producing a state of things which may even- 
tuate in those incidents of horror which every good man will pray to avert 
and which will be lamented by those who contribute to their occurrence when 
repentance, like that of those who are for ever doomed. shall be unavailing 
and contrition shall be in vain.’ ; ’ ‘ F 
The language used by the traversers, he admitted, was stronz, but he de- 
nied that it was stronger than that used on previous occasions by those who 
were concerned in their prosecution. He would not refer to the traitorous 
diatribes heaped upon the Queen herself on the resignation of Sir R. Peel in 
1839, in which even clergymen took a part; but he would confine himself to 
what passed in Ireland :-— 





_‘ The name of the Right Hon. F. Shaw is attached to the Clontarf roc] 
tion. I hold in my hand the peroration of a speech delivered by thes quate. 
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warfare then are marvellously increased by the modern improvemenis in gun- 
nery. 

it is remarkable that amidst all the improvements for increasin’ the aggres- 
sive force of vessels,none have been devised for adding to their defensive powers. 
A scientific gentleman of this city has proposed a plan for constructing an 
iron vessel, which shall be omb-pro f; but the scheme has not, we believe,been 
brought to maturity; and it remains a problem to be yet solved how the 
“ wooden walls” are to be made so as to resist the new force to be brought 
against them. Nor is thisdifliculty confined to ships, for the practice of the 
Paixhan guns agains' the walls of Antwerp, showed that what was previous- 
ly an impregnable fortress was no longer so. Both ships and wal's then can- 
hot resist the newly invented missiles and nations must govern themselves 
accordingly. <n 

We record with deep regret the terrible accident that occurred on Wednes- 
day last, on board the United States steam-vessel Princeton. 

Captain Stockton we have very long known; he is a fine, dashing, and 


with his honourable professon. We sincerely sympathize with him for the 
profound affliction in which this great misfortune must have plunged him. 


COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY IN ENGLAND AND NEW YORK. 

A work has recently appeared in London on the “ ‘f'rue Law of Population,” 
which arrives at conclusions of very general importance, and besides com- 
pletely overthrows the Malthusian theory that wars, plagues, and epidemic 
disorders, are correctives of the redundance of mankind. It goes to show that 
the lowest point of depletion—short of that which extinguishes life—is most 
conducive to the increase of the species subject to such depletion, and that 
populations placed in circumstances productive ot early mortality, increase at 
a more rapi{ rate than others which enjoy greater longevity. Ofthe latter 
proposition, this country is adduced as an example, and it will be interesting 
to our readers here, we doubt not, to learn on what grounds, It is assumed 
that 


The average of the whole population living in New York, Yrs. Mons. 
according to the census, is - - . ~ 93 3 
But the average age of all who die there isonly— - - 20 0 


Or an excess of deaths over the ages of the living of more than three years and 
three months; denoting if the like excess prevailed from year to year an in- 
creasing pressure of the causes of mortality. If the mortality bethe same 
trom year to year, the chances of life would appear to be lower in New York 
than in Dublin, where, according to the data given by the British Commission- 
ers, it would appear to be 25 years 5 months, 

The circumstances productive of early mortality here are thus given. “ The 
cleansing and the general sanitary condition of the American ‘towns appear to 
be lower than in England or Scotland, whilst the heat there at times is greater 


and influenza, is there more rife, the deaths in proportion to the population 
more numerous, and the average of death (so far as there is information) 
amongst the resident population much lower.” 

Now, assuming the fact to be as stated, and we believe it is, that life is short- 
er in New York than in England, we can by no means admit that it is owing 
to the superior cleanliness of the streets in that country, for we believe that 
generally speaking the streets are as clean here, and were they not, the effect 
would be more than counteracted by their greater width and the absence of those 
numerous narrow and confined lanes and alleys which abound in all old cities. 
Yellow fever in New York is now of course out of the question. A prominent 

‘ause, however, of the increased mortality in early life here, we believe, is 
the greatest severity of bowel complaints, which in England are rarely more 
than Cholera Morbus, but here generally degenerate into Dysentery, and the 
cause is, the little care bestowed on the quantity and quality of foud children 
‘take. The great extremes of heat and cold may also be adduced as causes ot 
increased mortality here, but there is another cause to which the writer in ques- 
ion does not allude,and that is, that in one year, a map taxes his physical and 
mental powers twice as much as an European, and therefore, the human frame 
being only susceptible of a given amount of exertion of mind or bo:ly,is sooner 
worn out. Compare the existence of a Burgher of Vienna, content to live | 
in that station in life, to which it has pleased God tu call him, and caring noth- 
ing for political institutions or events, with the life of an American citizen ever 
striving to improve his condition, always aspiring to mount higher, regardless 
of the racking cares that are the inevitable concomitant. See him watching the 
winds and seasons to learn how events beyond human control may promote or 
mar his worllly prospects. Where else in the world but here, is the mind so 
on the stretch, that it cannot wait till the following morning for an account of 
the events which have taken place on the preceding day beyond the sphere of 
itsown personal observation ? and that bulletins are stuck up in various places 
with information ot occurrences of general or private interest the moment 
they can by any possibility be known ? All classes partake of this excessive ac- 
tivity, the mechanic turns out twice the work that would be done by one in 
Europe,* and the labourer begins and ends his toil with the rising and setting 
of the sun, and as if this were not enough, political questions by turns engross 
the thonghts and excite the feelings. Now, it is Clay or Van Buren, the 
tariff or no tariff, the 23d rule, abolition and what not, even ieligion comes 
n to call the mint to increased activity and to Dr. Wainwright and Mr. Potts, 
3ishop Hughes and Mr. Cheever, Miller and Joe Smith. 

It is probable that such a state of things is but the natural result of Demo- 
eratic Institutions and a comparatively new country, where the road to wealth 
ind distinction is alike open to all—where every political event is of stirring 
interest to all—and where the field for exertion is so unlimited ; but be this as 
it may, we think it cannot be denied that the results to which we have advert- 
ed more contribute to shorten the duration of life, than the circumstances to 
which it is ascribed by the writer in question. We are aware that we may 
be told that by the rule we have laid down, female life here should be compar- 
atively of longer duration than in Europe, because females here are undenia- 
bly less called upon to active exertion than men; but it is possible that ex- 
.remes, in either way, are injurious to health, and that inactivity is as perni- 
ious as over-exertion. 

We close with the following extract from the “ True law of population :” 

Years. Months. 

‘ The average age of the whole of the living population 


in America, so far as it canbe deduced from the returns at 
the periods given in the census, is only 29 2 


‘The proportionate numbers at each interval of age in every 10,000 of the 
-wo populations, are as follows : ~ 


United States of America. England and Wales. 








Under 5 years vw 2 
5 and under 10 “i. am 
10 “ 1b 1210 ye 
15 - 20 1091 oor 
0 « 30 1,816 1.780 
30 “ 40 1'160 1380 
4 a 732 959 
~ ; = 436 645 
Ss fa 245 440 
7m « 80 113 216 
re = 32 59 
90 and upwards 4 ;. 
10,000 10,000 


Average aze of living 22 yrs. 2m. 26 yrs. 7m. 
Here it may be observed, that whilst in England there are 5,025 persons be- 


— 


t Ina recent debate in the Legislature of Nova Scotia, we saw an amusing illustra- 
Uon given of this fact. The question was en the imposing a duty on the import of 
00ts and shoes ; one of the members advocating a hich duty said, that in the United 
States a shoemaker nad a large brass kettle stanting by him, into which he threw a 
pair of shoes when he had fivished them, and that he was consilered a bad workman 
if he could not finish another pair betore ihe sound of the fall of the first pair in the 
setule had ceased to reve. beiate, 





tween 15 and 50 who have 3,610 children or persons under 15; in America 
there are 4,789 persons living between 15 and 50 years of age who have 4,371 
children dependent upon them. In England there are in every ten thousand 
persons 1,365 who have obtained above 50 ycars’ experience : in America 
there are only 830.’ — 

HONG KONG. 

This new acquisition to the British possessions is fast licking into shape, 
and will speedily assume all the characteristics of a British colony. The se- 
ries of letters we have commenced to-day, are copied from the New Monthly 
Magazine, and will not fail to interest our readers. 

In addition to the letters, we have before us a file of the Hong Kong Gazetles 
an English paper recently established, which shows that our countrymen who 
have sedled there have withthem English comforts. One merchant announ- 
ces that he has for sale, many of the good things of this life; such as wine, 
gin, brandy, &c. Another person advertives fine English mutton for sale at 
half a dollar per pound. New Hotels are opening, and in the paper of 10th of 
June lasi, there is a list of forty newly appointed justices of: the peace. The 
absence of Mandarins, and the freedom with which all business is conducted 
have drawn thither great crowds of the money-making Chinese, and swelled 
the population of that small island to nearly 30,000 souls. We are glad to 
see, tuat besides the establishment of Hotels and Billiard Rooms, a Seaman’s 
Hospital has been opened, and that Mr. Henry Bullen, late of Her Majesty’s 
ship, Cambrian, has commenced a Nautical and Commercial Academy.— 
Hong Kong being the seat of Government, Sir Henry Pottinger has his resi- 
dence there, and every number of the Gazette before us contains some pro- 
clamation by order or new appointment from this excellent officer, whose zeal, 
activity, and ability are above all praise. No wonder that his health suffers 
under such multiplied duties, and that he is anxious to return to England.— 
Sir Henry, we believe, is from the north of Ireland. 

The Colony is rapidly rising into importance, and the most friendly rela- 
tions exist between it and the neighbouring coast of China. 


——— 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We have just received fiom Alexander Simpson, Esq., the late acting 
British Consul at those Islands, a narrative of the progress of events that 
have recently taken place there. he Narrative embraces a sketch of the 
occupation by Lord George Paulett, with many antecedent circumstances. 
We find the work to possess great interest, and shall lay a portion of it be- 
fore our readers next week. Among the miscellaneous matter of value there 
is, towards the close of the work, the following account of the Benin Islands, 
a group from their proximity to Japan, destined to be of great commercial 
importance at some future day. Mr. Simpson’s work is illustrated by two 
good maps. 

THE BONIN ISLANDS. 

This small, but interesting and (from its situation) valuable, group of Isl- | 
ands, lies in lat. 27 deg. N., long. 146 deg. E.,—within 600 miles of the city 
of Jedo in Japan, and contiguous to the great spermaceti-whaling ground, 
on which 200 sail of vessels cruize during the summer months. 

It appertains to Great Britain, having been first discovered by an English 
whaling-vessel in 1825, and formally taken possession of by Captain Beechey, 
of Her Majesty’s ship Blossom, in 1827. Fortunately there are no “ native 
princes” to whom its government can be given up, for there are no traces 
that it has ever been inhabited previous to this discovery. 

Its size does not exceed 250 square miles, but its geographical situation— 
so near to Japan, that mysterious empire, of which the trade will one day be 
of immense value—makes it of much importance ; and it is admirably fitted 
to be the depot for the British whaling trade. : 

Its climate is excellent; its soil rich and productive; and it has an excel. 
lent harbour, well fitted tor the site ofa commercial city. 

In 1830 it was colonized by two white men of the names of Mazarro and 
Millichamp: who having expressed to Mr. Charlton, the British Consul at 
the Sandwich Islands, their wish to settle on some uninhabited island, were 
recommended by him to go to this group, of the discovery of which he had 
recently been informed. They took with them a few islanders, some live 
stock, and seeds; and landing at Port Lloyd, hoisted an English flag, which 
had been given to them by Mr. Charlton. 

The little setilement has been repeatedly visited, since that period, by whal- 
ing vessels, and once by one of her Majesty’s vessels from the Chinese squad- 
ron. Mr. Milfichamp returned to England, and Mr. Mazatro, anxious to 
get additional settlers or labourers (the whole population being only about 
twenty), came to the Sandwich Islands, in the autumn of 1842, in an Eng- 
elish whaling vessel. 

He described his little seitle:nent as flourishing ; that he had abundance of 
hogs, goats, and a few cattle; that he raised Indian com, and many vegeta- 
bles: and that he had all kinds of tropical fruits. In fact, that he could sup- 
ply fresh provisions and vegetables to forty vessels annually. 

Many natives of the Sandwich Islands would gladly have accompanied 
him, but the Government prevented their emigrating, without his making a 
heavy payment foreach. This, of course, he could not do; and he took his 
passage back in an American whaler, intending to take natives from the Island 
of Ascension (lat. 8 deg. N., 159 deg. E.) 

Mr. Mazarro, who, in virtue of his first arrival, receives the appellation of 
Governor, finds the task of governing even this lite colony no easy matter. 
He applied t» me for assistance in this task, and thankfully sealed the fol- 
lowing document :— 

“| hereby certify that Mr. Matteo Mazarro was one of the original leaders 
of the expedition fitted out from this port, under the protection of Richard 
Charlton, Esq., her Majesty’s Consal, to colonize the Bonin !slands ; and I 
would intimate to the masters of all whaling vessels, torching at that group, 
that the said Mazarro isa sober and discreet man, and recommend them to 
snpport him by all means in their power against the troublers of the peace of 
that distant settlement; recommending also to the settlers to receive Mr. Ma- 
zarro as their head, until some officer directly appointed by her Britannic 
Majesty is placed over them. 

“Given under my hand and seal of oflice, at the British Consulate, Woahoo, 

Sandwich Islands, this 27th day of December, 1842. 

(L. 8.) “ Atexr. Simson, 
H. B. Majesty’s Acting Consul for the Sandwich Islands.” 
“God save the Queen.” 


A sinall body of enterprising emigrants would find this group a most admi- 
rable place for settlement ; indeed its colonization | consider to be a national 
object. 

In connection with this work we should not omit to mention the recent ap. 
pearance ofa new journai of travels by Mr. Farmbam, author of “ Travels in 
the Great Western Prairies, g-c.” ‘This new publication deseribes Mr. Farn- 
ham’s “ Tvavels in the Californias and Scenes in the Pacific Ocean.” It is to 
appear in four parts, one of which has already been published by Saxton and 
Miles, in Broadway. It is highly interesting, and we can with great confi. 
dence recommend it to owr readers. The author’s voyage to the Sandwich 
Islands forms a partof his narrative. 





Tue Orecon Territory. —The latest accovnts from Washington Say that 
our Minister, Mr. Pakenham, had already commenced negotiations with this 
government on the subject of this Territory. We are happy a: the same time 
to perceive, from The Madisonian, which may be presumed to speak the senti- 
ments of the Administration, that he will be met in a conciliatory spirit. 
“The Oregon question,” says that paper, “cannot be made a party question , 
the people of the United States will never plunge into a war merely to gratify 
political aspirants.” And again—“ We repeat, that the Oregor question, 
which certain politicians would use as an instrument to attain their ambitious 
ends, cannot be made a party question, in the Senate or ontofit. The East. 
the North, and the South will not permit it.” 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

His Excellency Lord Falkland has recently opened the session of the Le- 
gislature. 

The speech, in addition to the usual topics, ' mtained the following passage. 
having reference to the late political transactions. The Hon. Williain Young 
was re-elected Speaker of the House of Asst mbly by mutual consent, no op- 
position being made by the Government party, on its being expressly under- 
stood that his proposers, the opposition, did not consider his nomination a 
party question. 

Mr Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

For nearly four years my best energies have been devoted the advance- 
ment of the interests and happiness of the Province, and being satisfied 





that a Government composed of individuals of one political party on 
will be ill suited to its actual condition. I have ace aaieeie’ avon. 
ed my reluctance to form such a Council, and my earnest desire and in- 
tention to administer the aflairs of the Colony with the advice of a Board at 
which all interests should be represented —This desire and intention I still re- 
tain. By the aid of a council thus constituted the just claims of all classes 
may be urged on the attention of the Sovereign : Whereas a Party Govern- 
ment would expose the Lieut. Governor, who must unavoidably be often ig- 
norant of local relations, to the great danger of being made an instrument of 
Oppression to some portions of the community for the a ndizement of 
others, however much his own inclination might lead him, as his interest 
always must, promote the general welfare without preference or distinction. 
Well assured of the love that the people of Nova Scotia bear to the person 


of our Gracious Queen, and of their attachment to the connection which binds 
them to the Mother Country, [ am convinced that, so long as I adhere to the 


principle from which I have never departed, of firmly resisting any invasion 
of the Royal Prerogative, while I use the powers Y hich a rogative, 
confers, justly and impartially, for the benefit of all Her Majesty’s subjects, I 
— re Ot hes ea and affection, and that both will be 
made mani y the cordial and efficient support I shal ive from 

the Representatives of their opinions. eines ie - 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, February 8, 1544. 

On moving the address an amendment was offered which, being opposed by 
the Attorney-General and his friends, a discussion arose which had not termi- 
nated at ihe date of our last advices. It is, however. confidently believed 
that the Governor will be supported by a satisfactory majority. 


Major Cockell, of the 23d Welsh Fusileers, passed through this cit y recent. 
ly on his way to join the Head Quarters of his regiment at Rarbadoes. The 
Major has been serving with the reserve battalion of the 23d in Canada— 
where he had the misfortune to lose, very suddenly, Mrs. Cockell, in 
November last; leaving him a son only two years of age. Our worthy and 
excellent Consul, Anthony Barelay, Esq., and his lady, with their usual kind- 
ness, prevailed on the Major to leave this little fellow with them for the pre- 
sent, rather than that he should be exposed to the perils and privations of a win- 
ter voyage ; and in the family of the Consul the little charge is now comtort- 
ably domiciliated. Lieut. McIntosh, of the Artillery, embarked with Major. 
Cockell, who was also on his route to the West Indies. 


Mr. Sidney Bellingham, the Editor of the Montreal Times, has resigned 
that charge. He was not sufficiently ultra-liberal for the parties who call 
themselves the sapporters of that Journal. Mr. Bellingham was willing to 
believe that Sir Chas. Metcalfe was a man of honour and means what he 
says, and for this reason he was compelled to abdicate. The parting address 
of Mr. B. to his readers, is highly honourable to him. 


— 


*,* It is with much pleasure we hear of a benefit to be given to Mr. Palmo 
on Thursday next. The truly liberal and publie spirit with which he 
has carried through his scheme of erecting an Opera-House for the in- 
habitants ef New York, deserves the highest consideration and encourage- 
ment; nor can the public opinion be better manifested than by giving him 
a bumper on the nizht in question. Ata large expense and considerable 
risk as to the suecess of his undertaking, Mr. Palmo has persevered in and 
ha sseen, we trust, a successful issue of his scheme. He has done his part, 
let the public now show their sense of his endeavours. 





The March Number of that excellent work the Kwickersocker, is just is- 
sued with its usual quota of good and substantial articles, The admirers of 
one of the most popular contributors to this Magazine ever enjoyed, will be 
glad to meet with the following announeement : 

‘ BurGcess, SrRincGer anp Company, corner of Broadway and Ann-street, 
New York, have in press the Literary Remains of the late Wu.tis GayLorp 
Cvark, including the Ol/apodiana Papers, with several other of his Prose 
Writings, not less esteemed by the public ; including also his ‘ Spirit of Life,’ 
a choice but comprehensive selection from his Poetical Contributions to the 
Literature of his Country ; together with a Memoir : to be edited by his twin- 
brother, Lewis GayLorp Cuark, Editer of the Knickerpocker Magazine.— 
The publishers do not consider it necessary for them to enlarge wpon the char- 
acter of the writings which will compose the above volume. The series of 
papers under the title of Oapediana will be remembered with admiration and 
pleasure, by readers in every section of the United States, Their rich variety 
ot subject ; their aliernate humour and pathos; the one natural, quiet, and ir- 
resistibly laughable ; the other warm fromthe heart, and touching in its ten- 
derness and beauty ; won for them the cordial and unanimows praise of the 
press throughout the Union, and freyuently laudatory notices fromthe English 
journals. Reminiscences of eaily days; expositions of the Ludicrous and 
the Burlesque, in amusing Anecdote; Limnings from Nature; and ‘ Records 
of the Heart,’ were among their prominent characteristics. It is not too much 
to say of other Prose Writings which the volume will contain, that although 
of a somewhat difierent character, they are in no respeet inferior to 
Ollapodiana, in their power to awaken and sustain interest. The Poetical 
Writings of Mr. Ciark are too well known to require comment. ‘They have 
long been thoroughly established in the national heart, and have secured for 
the writer an enviable reputation abroad.’ 

The work will be embraced in four numbers, of a pages each, 
stereotyped upon new types in the best manner, and printed upon fine white 
paper; and the price will be but twentv-five cents for each number. 

J. Winchester30 Ann St. has published a Musical work called Beethoven Col- 
lection of Sacred Music, comprising themes now first arranged from the instru~ 
mental compositions of Beethoven, Hayden, Mozart and other eminent compo- 
sers; and original tunes,chants and anthems; the whole harmonized in four parts 
with an accompaniment for the organ, Prefixed to which is a new method 
of instruction in the rudiments of music, and the art of reading with intona- 
tion, by E. Ives, jr., W. Alpers and H. C. Timm. Those interested in Church 
Music are indebted to those gentlemen for their exertions in this branch of mu- 
sical science, which has comparatively received so little attention ; the present 
enterprise will consequently be hailed with pleasure, and be eagerly sought 
for by all lovers of sacred music. Besides appropriate psalms and hymns for 
every occasion the work contains the wholeof the Church Service, with anthems 
&e., for particular days and seasons ofthe year. The low price of one dol- 
lar, at which it is afforded, will place it within the reach of all. 

By the same publisher, “ Te Musical A’bum,” a collection of concerted vo- 
cal pieces for Soprano voices, edited by E Ives, jr. ‘The contents of this num- 
ber are as follows: “ Oh that I lay on yonder Mountain,” musie by Mozart ; 
“ Song of Wood Nymphs,”a chorus by Bellini; “Song of Friendship,” a 
chorus by Beethoven ; “ Spirit of Sleep,” a chorus by Donizetti. Each number 
will contain twenty-four pages of Piano Forte music and be put in the style 
of German Music books ; 25 cts each. 

Willet, 329 Broadway, has published Beauties for the Piano Forte, themes 
from the Opera of Belisario by Denizetti. The popularity of that opera will 
be sufficient to recommend this new publication. 

Rory O’More, a national romance by Samuel Lover, author of Handy 
Andy, Treasure Trover, &c., with illustrations by the author. Lea & Blan- 
chard. 

De. Pusey Answearp—Or an explanation of the doctrines and fallacies in 
his sermon of the Eucharist, by a graduate of Columbia College, published by 
Ed. Walker, 114 Fulton-street. 

Tne Geemecer, by Miss Pickering—The Uxtoven Owe, by Mrs. Hoff- 
land.—'The Ilexeric, translated from the Russian.—The Jew, translated trom 
the German.—Messrs. Harper and Brorurzs have issued in the course of 
the week the above works, Of the first, we need say nothing in commenda- 
tion, the name of their authors are sufficient guarantee of their excellence 
The Heretic is the subject of a long article in the last number of Blackwood, 
and we may be therefore certain is a work of no ordinary merit. ‘The last in 
the list has attained high celebrity in Germany, and is full of stirring anec- 
dotes and striking characters. — 

Saunpers’ Merausic Tastet ann Razor Strop.—-We cheerfully recom- 
mend all who experience any difficulty in shaving, % make trial of the Me- 
tallic 'T ablet and Razor Strop, invented by G. Saunders, 163 Broadway. This 
tablet combines the properties of both hone and strop, with this advantage, 
that it requires the application of neither oil nor any other mixture or fluid. 
The genuine Rigge’s Shaving Soap can be had at the same place, and will be 
found a most desirable adjunct to the gentleman’s tvilet. 
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THE DRAMA. 


The fact cannot be denie/ that the public taste for Dramatic exhibitions has 
‘undergone a radical change. Opera, Ballet, and Spectacle, combining as they 
do, the sister arts of Poetry, Peinting, and Music, minister to the increased re- 
finement of the age in a higher degree than the classic severity of Tragedy or 
the sparkling wit of Comedy, shorn as they are in the present day, of that de- 
éided talent which once rendered the legitimate drama the most pertect of all 
théatrical representations. In New York this revulsion in public opinion is 
palpably evident; approximating in habits, manners, and usages, so closely 
asitdoes to the large capitals of Europe, a similar tone of feeling pervades 
the community here as obtains for the time being in the great capitals of Len- 
don and Paris. Palmo’s is nightly filled by admirers of the same Operas 
which are entertaining the fashionables and dilettanti of those cities ; and 
Mitchell’s Olympic has been crowded for the last two weeks to witness the re- 
vival of Cinderella ; and we have no doubt that Mitchell, with his accustomed 
judgment, will follow up the experiment, by producing some equally attrac- 
tive opera. In the midst of this furor for music, Mr. Simpson enters the list 
on Monday next, and he too, taking advantage of the Operatic mania, has 
been making arrangements to come vigorously into the field, with the best 
available English talent now on this Continent; we trust that it will be done 
vigorously and effectively. Mr. Simpson has advantages arising from loca- 
tion and prestige, that can at any time compete with, if not distance his rivals ; 
and we cannot but believe that he will put all his requisitions in active opera- 
tion for his Spring campaign. With the Keeleys, Macready, Forrest, and other 
forces that are talked of, we hope to see the fortunes of the Park completely 
retrieved. But vigour, energy, and tact, must characterize every movement 
ofthe management. _ 

Hamblin continues his successful career of Melodrama and spectacle. 
The Butchers of Ghent, produced this week, has been eminently attractive. 
The principal incidents of the novel are well arranged, and the actors present 

them effectively. ©n Monday, we perceive, the gorgeous fairy romance of 
the Naiad Queen is to be brought out, and if the accessories are in keeping 
with the effects this drama can produce, we do not doubt but it will prove the 
most attractive novelty of the season. ‘The scene of the Naiads, sporting in 
the waters of their submarine bath, and the batile of the Amazons, will turn 
the heads, if not the hearts of Hamblin’s enthusiastic patrous,—and we pre- 
dict that Bowery stock will rise, in consequence, considerably above par.— 
Another experiment is shortly to be tried in the city which indicates the pro- 
gress of the times—the Bowery Amphitheatre is to be converted into an es- 
tablishment founded on the exact plan of Astley’s, in London. Agents are 
now in London making arrangements for a company, pieces, and other aux- 
iliaries for the undertakin g, and the house is to undergo the necessary altera- 
tions so as to place it on a par with the long celebrated London Amphithea- 
tre. This is a novel and excellent scheme, and if carried out according to the 
adver:isement, must succeel. Messrs. Charles Thorne and Tryon are to be 
the managers. 
a 
OBITUARY. 
DEATH OF SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

The long and once stirring life of Sir Francis Burdett closed on Tuesday, 
Jan. 23, at his resicence in St. James’ Place. 

Sir Francis was descended from a very ancient family ; his ancestors hav- 
ing entered England with William the Conqueror, and obtained the manor of 
Louseby in Leicestershire ; in which county the family remained for many 
generations, Nicholas Burdett, Grand Butler of Normandy, and Prefect of 
tivreux, fell atthe battle of Pontoise in 1437. HLis son was attainted and be- 
headed in 1477, on a trivial pretext: King Edward the Fourth killed a favou- 
rite white buck belonging to Burdett ; and the latter, in his first burst of pas- 
sion on hearing the fact, wished the buck’s horns in the belly of the King’s 
adviser, whoever he might be. This was assumed to be high treason, for the 
King took no advice in the matter; and ‘Thomas Burdett was arraigned, con- 
victed, and beheaded, for “compassing or imagining the death of the Sove- 
reign.” ‘Thomas's grandson was the first baronet in the family ; and having 
married the daughter and heiress of William Frauncys of Foremark in Der- 
byshire, his descendants inherited that estate, which has ever since been the 
chief family seat. 

The late Baronet was born on the 25th January, 1770; and received his 
education at Westminster and Oxford. In 1790, he married Sophia, the 

oungest daughter of Mr. Coutts, the banker; with whom he received a large 
ionune. They had many children. 

In 1796, Sir Francis entered Parliament for Boroughbridge, a borough be- 
longing to the Duke of Newcastle ; his colleague being Mr. Scott, afterwards 
Lord Eldon. Heearly distinguished himself as an advocate of Parliament- 
ary Reform; and acquired much repuiation asa public speaker,—his style 
being fluent, embellished with happy illustrations, and earnest. It is remark- 
ed, however, that his composition was so loose that he scarcely ever finished 
a sentence, but let one sentence run into another after a fashion that defied 
verbatim reporting. In 1800, he strongly opposed the continuance of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill; and in 1801, the Sedition Bill; proposing 
conciliatory measures to appease the discontents in Ireland. In 1802, he 
failed in contesting witn Mainwaring a seat for Middlesex; and in the gene- 
ral election following the death of Mr. Pitt, he was again defeated by Mr. 
Mellish. He had by this time acquired much influence in Westminster ; 
which, in the election occasioned by the death of Mr. Fox, he promised to 
Mr. Paull. Without Sir Francis’s knowledge, Mr. Paull announced him as 
chairman at an electioneering dinner; an indiscretion that led to a sharp quar- 
rel anda duel. Both combatants were severely wounded; and, as there was 
no surgeon on the ground, and but one carriage, it was necessary to bring 
them both to town inthe same vehicle. In 1807, Sir Francis was himself a 
candidate for Westminster; and, as ‘‘the Man of the People,” he was re- 
turned without expense to himself. 

Early in the year 1810, he addressed a letter to his constituents, in which 
he denied the power of commitment for libel that the House of Commons had 
recently exercised in the case of Mr. John G. Jones, The letter was brought 
under the notice of the House ; and resolutions were passed declaring the pub- 
lication a gross breach of privilege, and directing that the writer be commited 
to the Tower. Accordingly, the Speaker issued his warrant; but Sir Francis 
Burdett refused to surrender himself to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms ; 
and he addressed a letter to the Speaker, denying the legality ot the vote or 
the warrant, and declaring that he would submit to nothing bat force. Aftera 
lapse of two days, the Sergeant-at-Arms, accompanied by messengers, police- 
officers, and a military force, succeeded in breaking into his house, and con- 
veyed him to the ‘Tower, escorted by a large body of infantry and dragoons. 
On the return of the military, some lives were lost amongthe mob. ‘The pro- 
rogation of Parliament put an end to hisimprisonment. It was the wish of 
his supporters throughout the Metropolis to attend him in procession from the 
‘Tower to his own house; but, recollecting the excitement at the time of his 
committal, he quitted the place of his imprisonment, proceeded privately by 
water to Westminster Bridge, and thus reached home without occasioning any 
disturbance of the public tranquillity. He lost no time after his liberation 
from the ‘Tower, in bringing an action againstthe Speaker, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, the Constable of the Tower, and others; but in these proceedings he 
was not successful. 

In 1819, Sir Francis loudly denounced the Manchester massacre ; which 
led to his being prosecuted by the Attorney-General for libel, his conviction, 
and sentence to imprisonment for three months with a fine of 1,000/. 

He continued a supporter of Liberal politics until the close ot Lord Grey’s 
Administration ; when, being the most Speeventned asserter of the finality of 
concessions already made to popular demands, he ceased to aid the Liberal 
pany. The propriety of his representing Westminster having been challen- 
ged by some of che electors, in 1837, he resigned, and stood again ; thus vol- 
untarily submitting to the test of a poll. He succeeded in defeating Mr. Lead- 
er. At the general election, however, which ensued in the same year, Sir 
Francis did not again ofter himself tor the city he had so long represented ; 
but was elected for North Wiltshire. On his return to the House, he took 
his seat among the Conservatives. From this time, however, his rapidly 
waning Parliamentary importance altogether ceased; aud the decay of his 
bodily strength was evident. The recent death of Lady Burdett deeply af- 
fected him ; her funeral took place on Monday last, and he was observed to 
be much worse. Lieutenant-Colonel Burdett was prevented from going into 
Wiltshire to atiend as chief mourner at his mother’s funeral, by the necessity 
of staying with his father ; whose death-bed was surrounded by other mem- 
bersofthe family, i 3 

The Colonel, who is in his forty-ninth year, inherits the title and estates. 
It is well known that Mr. Coutts’s second wife, subsequently Duchess of St. 
Albans, left the bulk of her fortune to her husband’s grand-danghter, Miss 
Angela Burdett, with the desire that she should take the name of Coutts. 

A paragraph in the Times imputes Sir Francis Burdett’s death to the cold- 
water treatment, to which he submitted. On the last day he was delirious and 












his daughter would not suffer that treatment to be continued. Gout in the 
head and hemorrhage ofthe lungs were the fatal symptoms at the close, Lady 
Burdett, whose disease was scirrhus of the stomach, would not undergo the 
hydropathic regimen. The Times calls to mind that Sir Frnncis was one of 
Sir John Long’s patients. 


THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 
With feelings of deep regret we have to record the death of the Marquess 
of Hastings. ‘The melanchuly eventtook place on Saturday evening, January 
13, atSoutnampton, where the Marquess, accompanied by his amiable Mar- 
chioness, had but lately arrived from Bournemouth, for the advantage of medi- 
cal advice. In consequence of indisposition, the Marquess, early in the past 
month, was, at the recommendation of his physicians, advised to leave Dor- 
rington-park for the Hampshire coast, in the anticipation that a change of 
air would prove beneficial to his health. Since then his lordship has con- 
tinued more or less unwell ; and increased symptoms of a serious character 
induced his removal from Bournemouth to Southampton. ‘The Marchioness, 
who has constantly attended the noble invalid throughout his illness, is over- 
whelmed by her bereavemeni, and it is feared that the shock given to her feel- 
ings may injure her health. ‘The late George Augustus Francis Rawdon 
Hastings, Marquess of eS Earl of Rawdon, Viscount Loudoun, and 
Baron Botreaux, Hungeriord, Molines, Hastings, Moels of Cadbury, New- 
march, Peverill, De Hornet, and Rawdon, in the Peerage ot the United King- 
dom; Earl of Moira, county of Down, and Baron Rawdon of Moira, in the 
lrish Peerage, was second son of Francis, first Marquess, the distinguished 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of India, by Flora-Mure Camp- 
bell, in her own right Countess of Loudeun, who died in 1841. He was born 
on the 4th of ene? f 1808, so that the deceased had not attained his 36th 
year. On the death of his gallant father, Nov. 28, 1826, whose elder son died 
an infant, he succeeded to the honours of the family. The late Marquess 
married, August 1, 1831, Barbara Yelverton, in her own right Baroness Grey 
de Ruthyn, by whom his lordship leaves issue a son, Palyn Reginald Serlo, 
Earl of Rawdon, born June 2, 1832, who of course becomes Marquess of 
Hastings by his father’s death, and, we believe, four a daughters. The 
late Marquess has three sisters surviving hm, namely, Lady Sophia Frede- 
rea Christina, born February 1, 1809; Lady Selina Constance, born April 
15, 1810, and married June 25, 1858, Captain Charles Henry, 56th Regiment ; 
and Lady Adelaide Augusta Lavinia, born February 25, 1812. The families 
of Lord and Lady George William Russeli, Marquess of Salisbury, Hon. 
Hamilton Fitzgerald, and many others of distinction, are placed in mourning 
by.the Marquess’s demise. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR WM. JOHNSTON. 
This veteran officer died on Tuesday, Jan. 22d, at his residence at South- 
ampton, in the 72nd year of his age Sir William entered the army as 
ensign on the 3d of June, 1791,embarked for Toulon in 1773, and was present 
at several skirmishes of out-posts, and at the action of the heights, when Gen- 
eral O’Hara was made prisoner. He subsequently served in Corsica, and 
was present at the capture of Bastia and Calvi, where he was wounded. He 
became a Lieutenant on the 7th of January, 1794, and Captain on the 4th of 
April of the following year. He accompanied the expedition to Tuscany in 
1797, attained the rank of Major on the 27th of Feb. 1800, and served in the 
expedition against the Danish and West India Islands, in 1801, and in the 
Walcheren expedition. He attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on the 
25th ot April, 1808, and commanded the 68th at the siege of Flushing in the 
following year. He subsequently commanded this regiment in the Peninsular 
engagements, and received a medal and two clasps for Salamana, Vittoria, and 
Orthes ; in the »attle of Vittoria, he was severely wounded. Sir William, was 
made full Colonel on the 4th of June, 1814; Major General on the 27th of 
May, 1825; and Lieutenant-General on the 28th of June, 1838. Sir William 
was a K.CB., and had been Colonel of the 68:h since the 6th of April, 1838. 
SIR R. L. FITZGERALD. 

Another flag officer, Sir Robert Lewis Fitzgerald, has been removed from 
the Navy list by death. He entered the Royal Navy in 1786, was madea 
Lieu enant, in 1794, and took a part on board the London in Lord Bridport’s 
action off L’Orient in 1795. He was madea Commander on the 13th Febru- 
ary, 1797,and was promoted to his post rank on the 24th of December, 1798, 
for his gallantry, when in command ofthe Vesuvius bomb,in which he assist- 
ed at the bombardment of Havre, and in the destruction of the French frigate 
Confiance, of 36 guns. He obtained his flag promotion as Rear-Admiral, on 
2nd June, 1825, and as Vice-Admiral on the 12ih Nov., 1840. He was nomin- 
ated a K.C.B. on the 18th Jan., 1835. He died at Bathon Wednesday, the 
18th, and was in the 69th year of his age. 

MAJOR GENERAL CHURCHILL, C.B. 
Intelligence of the death of the above distinguished officer, Deputy Quarter- 
Master-General to her Majesty’s forces in Bengal, has been received at the 
War-office. He had been in the service thi'ty-seven yecis, ito tie ser- 
ved at Corunna ; was subsequently in the Peninsula, France, Flanders, and 
et Waterloo, and held the local rank of Major-General in India. 
a 
[ALBION RE-PRINT, VoL. 1, No. 50.] 

This number opens with an excellent paper entitled ‘ Reviewers,” in which 
the uses and abuses of criticism are ably set forth. Certain it is that, but for 
the scorching review of Lord Byron’s earlier poems, we should never have 
been favoured with that nobleman’s stinging and scornful reply in his “Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers ;” on the other hand, the death of young H. 
Kirke White has been universally attributed to the savage attacks of Jetliey 
—as merciless a critic as ever put pen to paper. It was in allusion to the 
early death of the doomed White that Byron wrote that celebrated passage in 
his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” which, if we rightly remember 
runs thus :— 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Views his own feathers on the fatal dart 

That winged the shaft which quivered in his heart; 
And the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
Drank the last life-drops of his bleeding breast ! ” 

“ Sketches in Natural History,” is a paper in the reading of which we en- 
joyed much pleasure. It carries us into Lapland, and describes the mode of 
travelling; by means of rein-deer, compared with which our own mode of 
sleighing, with horses, is a creepibg snail’s-pace. What would our fair read- 
ers think to find themselves placed behind on of these gentle creatures, and 
whirling away over the hard and glittering crust of the unstained snow, at 
the rate of eight hundred miles in forty-eight hours—or about thirty-three 
miles an hour! The ancient hippogriff is no longer a fable; indeed, a per- 
son supplied with sufficient relays of rein-deer, might almost realize the boast 
of the frolicksome Puck, and 

“Put a girdle roand about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 

The succeeding articles—‘* My Uncle’s Dressing-Gown,” “ The Organ 
and White Mice Boys of London,” “Summer Loiterings in France,” 
“Mr. Love on the Working Classes, are all interesting. 

Imagination sickens over the details of “'The Pestilence in Bagdad.” It 
would almost seem as if the whole “seven vials of wrath” were poured out 
at once to compass the destruction of that devoted city. How horrible must 
have been the condition of the wretched inhabitants when the waters of the 
swollen Tigris burst their bounds, and went careering through the city—sap- 
ping its foundations and levelling its walls—as though determined to complete 
the work of destruction which “the pestilence that walketh in darkness” had 
so unsparingly commenced ! 

“ Then, all-surrounding heaven—the vital air— 
Was big with death!” 

The “ Weekly Chit-Chat,” is of the usual varied and interesting kind. Jn- 
deed this is a great feature in the work. 

The number concludes with a brief “ Ode to Hope,” 
Mason Good. 

The re-print ot Caampers’ EnineurGu Journa is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum ;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 


and 


by the celbrated John 


NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
‘6 Corporis An mique Robore.” 


HE Members of this Association are notified thats rezular monthly meeting will 
be held, at the office of the “ Spirit of the Times” newspaper, No. | Barclay-st , oo 
Wednesday evening next, March 6th, 1843, at half past seven o'clock. 
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~ PALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at7. Performance io 
commence at half-past 7 
DAYS OF PERFORMANCE—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 4th 
The performance will commence with (1st pme), Donizetti's Opera of 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR! 
Lord Henry Ashton... ..........00----.----- 20 dinwetdnnd Signor Valtellina 
Sic Henry ot Ravenswood............-.. eeedcadevecesss--cccseccc NORM 
Lucia, Sister of Lord Ashton.........-......-....Signora Borguese 
Guards Ladies, &c, by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the «horus. 
7 For full particulars see bills of the day. 
I Bx Office open from ten to four o'clock. 
N.B.—The Theatre on the off nights wiil be let for Concerts or Lectures. 








DO? THE undersigned, anxious to support an Italian Opera, as the true School of 
Music, and bearing a liveiy and pore rememorance ot the days of Garcia, Mali- 
bran, Petro, Caradon, Fanti, and other emu ent vocalists, who have at various times 
visited our city, are desirous of giving to Mr. PALMO a « omplimentary Benefit, as « 
ma’k of respect for his zeal and liberality, and an earoest desire in this way tu enadie 
him to sus win the euterprise he has so successfully commenced, 

Toe Benefit will tuke place on THURSDAY , March 7ta. ; 

Tickets at Three Doliars—may be.had of either of the subscribers, or at the Box Of- 
fice, where seats for the occasion may be secured. 

The eveniig en'ertainment will be designated hereafter. 

Philip Hone, Esq, Edward Prime, Esq 

Peter Schermernorn, Esq, Samuel! Ward, Esq 
Charles De Laforest, Esq, Charles Davis, Esq 
Samuel B. Ruggies, § sq, Eugene Grousset, Esq 
H.C. Be Rham, Eq, Join How!and, Fsq 
Robert Emmet, beq, Daniel Stanton. Esq 
Henry W. Hills, Esq, James J. Jones, Esq 

J evnardo S, suarez, Esq, Abraham Schermerhorn, Esq 
Edward Curtis, Esq, Victor De Launey,E q 
Manville T, Patterson, Esq, James W. Gerad, Esq 
Felix La Coste, Esq, James W. Os, Esq 

H. W. Field, Esq, E. Felix Foresti, Esq 
bdgar Howland, Esq, James Foster, Jr., Esq 
Alexander F. Vache, Esq, J. Collins, Esq 

Augt. Beimont. Esq, James F. Penniman, Esq 
Samuel Jaudon, Esq, Joseph Hudson, Esq 
fleory Au ustus Coin, Esq, John McKeon, E-q 

N.P. Hosack, Esq, W.S. Wetmore, bsq 
James Drake, Esq, Ernest Fiedier, Exg 
Henry C. Marx, Esq, John T. Brigham, ksq 
John J. Kings'ord, ksq, James J. Mapes, Esq 
Wm. Burns, Esq, James Ring, Esq 

Alex. Cassel: Esq, Charles A. Griffia, Esq 
Wun. M. Prichard. Esq, William C. Rhinelinder, Esq 
Henry H. Ward, E.q, St: phen Willams. Esq 
Francis L. Waddeil, Esq, Mortimer Livingston, Esq 
J... Graham, Esq, J. M. Openheim, Esq 
Edware Mirando.t, Esq, Augt. Seignette, Esq 
Wm. Maxweil, Esq, T. Van Zandt Esq 
Duncan C, Peti, Esq, D. Burney, Esq 

Felix Argenil. Esq, David ©. Colden, Esq 
Avo'pl L. Barbier, Esq, A. Bina, Esq 

Mathew Mogan Esq, Francis Cottenet, Esq 
Edwaid Jones, E-q, Louis K. Bridge, Esq 
John ©. White, Esq, Alexander M Lawrence, Esq 
John T. Van Alen, Esq, Ralph Schoyer, Esq 

Aust. Cleveland, Esq, George ©. Dt Kay, Esq 
D. Trenor, Esq, W. Coster, Esg 

J. Sherwoou, Esq, H. M. Bostwick Esq 

Cc. M. Meietta, Esq, W. 5S. Miller, Esq 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
COPYRIGHT OF EACil PAGE SECURED. 
T the New World Office, 30 Ann-street, New York, THE BEETHOVEN COLLEC. 
TION OF SACRED MUSIC, comprising themes now first arranged from the 
instrumental compositions of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other ewiment compos- 
eis; and Origi ial Tunes, Chants, and Anthems: the whole harmonized in Four Parts, 
wih an accompaniment for the Organ. To whichis prefixed a new Meihed of Instrue- 
tion in the Rudiments of Music, and the art of reading with lutonation, by E.LVES, Jr., 
W.ALPERS and H. ©. TIMM. 4 

This buok has been prepared by three distinguished and experienced Professors, and 
differs from the ordinary bevks of Church music, in the fo lowing particulars. Ist. The 
music which it contains is such as can be found tn no other book, every page of it being 
copyrighted. 2d It is complete in its arrangemeni, the voice parts siauding in thei 
proper order, with separate score forthe organ. 3d. The wores of the entire hymn 
are printed so as to be easily read withthe music 4h. It will contain all the metres 
used in all the churches of different denominations, as well as all the service of the 
Episcopal (Churches, including the Festivals. 5th. It is got up ina far supetior style 
to any book of the kind which has appeared in this country, being printed on a large 
and open page, With eulirely new types. 

This coliection is not, 48 its name would seem to imply, made up entirely ef selections 
from the works of Beethoven, but from those of Mozart, Hayun, Cramer, Pleyel, 
Steibelt, Kaliiwoda, Ca:ter, Vulpius, Winer, A. Hasse, Hercolu, Hoffmeister, Ries, Bel- 
lint, Vanhail, Hoderman, &c ,&c. There are many admirable original contributions by 
the Edi.ors themselyes, with many of the exquisite old German ¢ horas, harmonized by 
that profound musician, Rink. Besides appropriate psalms and hymus for every 
oce sion, it contains the whole of the Chuich service, with anthems, &c., &c., for par- 
ticular days and season ofthe year. 

The work is admirable in form, and is printed as clearly as the finest copperplate 
engraving : the parts are arranged in preper order, and the eye is nut annoyed by the 
accumulation of uséless figuies; for a tull organ part is affixed to every piece of 
music through the book. The tunes are well voiced—great attention having beep 
given to the melodial succession of each part—thus renderng the most difficult of 
them a pe gt easy of execution. Everything is strictly and beautifully har- 
monized ; rich, without being abstruse—pleasing, without being paltry. The woras 
are selected with great care, comprising many of the most beautiiul sacred pvems in 
our language. There is an instruction book appended to the work, by Mr. lves—whe 
has had twenty years’ experience in teaching—which cannot fail to advance the pupil 
at a perfect railboad pace. . 
Price $1 a copy ; $9 for twelve copies. 
fed 17 3t 
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Choirs supplied on liberal terms. Address 
J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 40 Ann-street. 
TUITION LIN MUSIC, 
OUIS STRACK most respectful’y offers his services to the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
New Yok and Brooklyn as teacher of the Piano. 

Having discovered a method of instruction entirely his own, he pledges himself to 
adsauce those who hive not any Knowledge of music, twice as fast as by any other 
mode her-tefore used. Should the a of the pupil not prove satisfactory after 
hav ng tuken six jessons. no charge will be made. 

Those having received instructions already, will be taught according to the old 
method, 


Terms made known by applying at Geib & Walker’s, Music store, No. 23 Maiden 
lane, or 27 Courtlandt street jan 20 3t 


IMPORTANT. 

THE subscriber begs leave to acquaint the ladies anc gentleman of New York that h 

purchases for cash. Cos'umes, Ball Dresses, aad superfluous wearing apparel of 
every description—and that he is at all times prepared and willing, to pay a libera! 
price for the same. 
Fami ies having effects of the kind to dispose of, can by appointing a time most cor 3 
venient 10 themselves be attended at their residence by Mrs. or Mt. H. LEVETT 

A line adressed to Box 107, Lower Post Office will receive prompt attention. 

Feb24 2ins,* 











Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines tus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing prevent tive of balness. and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
tuining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rvowms. 

Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuive article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee? 
on which are ‘he words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrvit of the Queen. Also ‘he signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t..2 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, conta ning 29,028 ‘etters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration «ver known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles aud othe cut nevus disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft a: dwinte in the most inclen ent weather. 

Rowlar d’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attach: d to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who a e the Agents for Messrs 
A Rowland & Sun. DODGE, CUMMING & CU., New York. 


Feb 5—ly eow 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, lOTH anv 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailin 
York. 


from New| Days of Sailing from 


London. 





St. James, ;W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb.17, June i7,0c, 19 
Montreal, |E.G. Tinker, | * 10, ° 10, 40] 97, 86 7, sgt 
Gladiator, \T. Britton, * 20, “ 20, “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, \J.M.ChadwickiFeb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) ** 17, “ 17, « 
Quebec, \F H Hebard, “ 10, « 10, “« 10 “O77, « “9 
Wellington, \D. Chadwick, “« 20, “* 20, os 


20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E.E Morgan, \March1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “ 17, IF 
0 oc 


Switzerland, 1S. Chadwick, | * J] “10, 10) «& 7. “ 97, * $F 


’ , 
Hendrick Nudson|G. Moore, | “ 90, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.7 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 17, “ 19 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | ** 10, ‘* 10, *_m*%« & « & 
Westminster, Atwood, i ** 90, * 20, ‘* 20lJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb ? 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will betaken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c.. are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liguors either the captain nor owners of these pach eis willbe re 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading 
are signedtherefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 














THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretary. 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78Sonth st 
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